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DIVIDENDS, 


16th Scrip Dividend. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10th, 1875. 
1HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 

FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 
2nd. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
5rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th Interest on the same to cease aiter June 30.h, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 
EIGHT PER CENT., 
payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
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- Insurance Company of New York 


1e4 broadway, Corner of Jobo S reet, 


Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 00 
(All invested in U 8. Registered Ronds ) 
Assets, July Ist, 1875, - - 406,390 06 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
GENT. has been declared, payable on demand. 
WM. RB. MAC DIARMID, tecretarvy. 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HA'TCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesements in Government bonds, transfers | “ 
of Registered. certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &., attended to on favorable 
erm* 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 





~~ bought and sold on Commission; Gold 


Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MATOH. | 
THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 








HEAD OFFICE, | ‘Commer of Finch Lane), Thread. 
(34 Oid Bond Stree 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 "Tovtenta Court Road; 


25 Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. {219 & a2 Edgware Road ; 
7 Lowndes Terrace, knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat___.£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Paww-up CaPiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 6 
Reserved Funp..-..-_ £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonge, Eaq., Chairman. 


Henny Viours East, Esq. 

Anprew Lawrrr, sq. 

Rosgrt Liorp, ° 

Wa. McArtuva, Esq., 

Ald., M. P. 
Ws. Macwracentax, Esq. 
Manager: 

Avrazgp Geonor Kennepr. 


Joaquin De Mancua Esq. 
WItLiam Simpson, Esq. 
Jamus E. Varner, bog. 
|\Georor Youna, Esq. 
Haunny Joun Arxinson,Esq 








Secrdary—C. J. Worn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo ‘erate rates of Commismon as shall be consid- 
oredconsstent with sound matual advants 
(Le interest upon such accounts is calculated at cu: rent 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 20th vune 
and 3lst December in exch year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription ot qoneral Banking Business 
transact 

The Officers and Clerks of th « Bank are pledge! cot to 


, disclose the tran: &stion of agy ©) its customers, 


-% 


——————— — 


NEW YORK | BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 








BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


aay —_ ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
AKE CABLE TRANSFERS Of MONEY RETWEED 
THs GOUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITa'W AND 
(IRELAND. 


WALTER T, HATCa, NATH’L W. sy Mae emg 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member St 


W. T.HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


5 DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal een =. with Banks and 





Special Attention ion paid to to ‘Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co,, 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER UF WALL ATREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europes 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 
THE 


CANADIAN Bank Or Commerce. 


| ae ------$6,000,000 Gold. 
Ee $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 
Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab'e Trinsfers, 
‘rant’ Commercial wy ar traneacts ther Banking 
yusipess. 




















MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PL AN OF 
PRIVATE BANKIN 

ACOMPLETE LIS’ OF DEFAUL TED R. R. BANKS, 

WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 810CK$, BONDS AND GOLD, 

EXPLAINING THE MYSTERI«cS OF (HE 

STR 


EET; Also, 
A SERIES OF pee TH CHARACTER 
ISTIC: 





erate 1 MEN OF WALL STREET 
2 Pages. Sent free to any add: ess. 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokere, | 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & 00, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS! 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
nm transfers of money on Europe and 
Californie. 





H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BAWEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securtties, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 

s@ Dividends and Coupons Collected. #9 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 


WENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. mei a4 
B.D, SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Iasue Letters of Credit on 
all principal cities of Europe. 
O,en CreJits on SHANGITAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Tel graphic Travsfers mode. 
CHARLES KNOBLAUUI! 
Coneral Partners.......} DAYL LICHTENSTEIN. ” 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Ber in. 














SIXPENNY — 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, Ww. eT. 


Established 1858. 
5 Cents to $5,000 Dollars Reeeived, 


Bank open da ly from 10 A.M. to8 P.M 


NOTICE.—441u DIVIDEND. 


THE FORTY-FOURTIL DIVIDEND, at tke ia‘e of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sums of $500 and under, 
and FIVE PERCENT. on sums over that sum, wil be 
placed to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
Money deposited up to August 10th will draw interest 
from the |st 


WILLIAM MILES, President. 
A. C. ~~ LINS, Secretary. 
. G. MATURLN, Assistant-Secretary. 


N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the Ist of 
Septembe r to the coruer cf Bioadway and Asior Place. 
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EDUCATION, _ 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS 





TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 


men, at VFRY MODERATE cuakors, ‘The Colleges are on 


mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mrs Lovisg Cuanptrr Movtton, author of 
* Bed- Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent ‘*L. C. ui.” 
<| pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NICHOLAS : 
“Sr. Nicooras seems to we, if not the beat 





European and experienced resident teachers. Distance) possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 


from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 


President and Founder—Tho Right Rev. I MELL- yet keen. 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Uuron, 


Hellmuth College (Boys).-Uxav Masren: Rev. A. i 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Cawb,| Lrowbridge, 


Ben. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Paixcra > Rev. 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principal 
respectively. The next term COMME\CE 
Sepremper Isr. 


H. F 


best one which the English-speaking world has 
It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such authors as Lonisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Miss Alcott’s ‘ L:trn® Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uxcue ‘Tom's 
Capi,’ ard already ove «an see that the * Ercnt. 
Covstns’' must be neatly rejated to the * Little 
Women’ in worth and wit - first cousins at least. 
8]As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ | 
s|like bim so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to wake his farther acquaintance. 

* But, after all, the ‘ Excut Covsixs’ and the 





Cottage Hill College ; $500 per anuum, 


Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 





Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mra. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicuoias 
*| nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 


A healthy location. Exrpas: FRENCH, GERMAN,|Made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 


MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererunces: Bishops STEV ENS and HOWE. 





SPEAK IN SEASON! 


best, and charming alise by her speech ard by 
ber silexce."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J. T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a irue picture of life on 


The next Year begins September 15, 1875.| the prairies, and, moreover, touckes boy-natare 





FERRY HALL, Lake Forest,Ill.| ond pinta iceiaeut, os 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study o 


Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
Ladies seeking an educa- 


tions to Youn 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


Full of fascinating 
and spirited ircident as it is, it has the rare 
f quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Sarveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 





YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT 8ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N- Y, 


Has some very striking features—a beantifal 
?roytisriece, **The \ armosets,” from one of 
»|Srmm Epwin Lanpsern’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Bainken—set to 
music by Groror J. Huss; a Valentine St: + 


Tuis INSTITUTION 18 UNDER THE CARE oF |by Susan CoouipaE ; an Article on the M rr- 


THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated ix 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. 
made by the Sisters, that the children in 


trusted to their care shall receive a solid 


and refined education. 


The Scholastic Year is divided into twi 


sessions : it commences on the First Mou 


day in September, and ends the Firsi 


week in July. 
Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Musio, Forzian Lanavaces any Drawinxa rors 


A CHARGES 
For further information apply to the Motnrr Surenor 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER OvUN!Y, N. Y. 





PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 


PORT CHESTER,N Y., 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 





facture of Valentines, with hints howto rie 


them —~ besides the usnal charming variety in its 


Make the Children Happy at Home 


By a year’s subscription to St. Nicnoras, price 


Every effort will be 


Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
-}Ove year's subscription and Vor. Ox. Bounp, 
with a year's subscription to ScrrpyER’s Monru- 
WY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. | ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
. | BooxsEiiess and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE REMINGTON WoRKs. 
















a - * ~ = a = 
THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y.ISEWING MACHINE 


Nest session will commence September 13tb, 18°5. For 


particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 








SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
A fall Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 


1875. 


For Terms, &c., apply to 
Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 





SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 





President. 


AWARDED 


“ 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 
lhe Higuest Orpen oF ‘‘ MepiL” AWARDED AT 
THE EXposiTion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1. -A New Invention Tuoroveaty Tesrep and secured 
by la tters Patent. 

Makes a perfect Lock s1itTca, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Liour, Smoorn, Notseiess and Rapip —best 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvrasix—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
1 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b« the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 


$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, threaded without passing thread through holes. 


7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming tke 


light, &c., &e., in this well-known instj-| stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 


tution. Advantages superior. 
limited. Send for catalogue, to 
T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 

=" Opens on September 14th, 1875. 





Young Ladies’ 





Boarding and Day School, 


STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 


September 22nd, 1875. 


_ The best advantages offered for thorough 
Instruction in Enauisu, Frencu and Ger- 


man. Superior as a Home School. 
E Circulars sent on application. 


or Lever Arms. [Jas the Automatic Drop Feed, which 


Number insures uniform length of stitch at any spred, Has our new 


Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 
ber and prevents injury to thread. 

$.—Consravetion most careful and Pinteuxp, It is. 
manufactured by the mosi skill/ul and experrence ( mecha » | 
res at tLe celeorated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILiuy | 
N. ¥. New Yors Olhee NO & MADISON SQUAR: | 
Koare’ Bviamee 





POINT 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 


LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL und all Fancy 


THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mue. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

G3" INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 








BALD HEADS 


spot, so portent, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i.suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCILELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 











W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. .A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
tor beauti- 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice {7,beuts 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! o 


ROWN’S 














Jus in 


—BY— 


FREDERICK Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 


@ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of - 


ENCLISH & FRENCH 
_MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, 


FreDerRICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


~ 





W. E. Gor ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
~ PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




















MISFIT CARPETS. 


fiood Second-Fiand and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cneEar, at the old place, 

112 FULTON STREET, - - 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
tI” Goods sent to any part of the}.Couniry Free of Charge. ge} 


NEW YORE. 


Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal.| A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J) W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


«Jt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.l not find 


Can be covered with a yee exactly fitted to the Bald| this story bright and fresh.””—Nation, New York. 


« A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story ’’ 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 
«He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ” 
—Galaxy Magazine, New York. 

‘Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.”"— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, - 1 00 


IHE ROSE OF DISENTIS} From the German of 
Zschokke, - + - - = = 100 


LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - - 1 00 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Either of the above sent py mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





“(In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 





FOR 
THE GALAXY 
For 1875)? 
IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine. 
No Family can Afford to do Withont it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. 


Send for Prospectus, 





‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 
delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h.d with either “Harper’s Weekly” or 
Marper’s Bazar,” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” for Sxv x Dovvars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
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{ From Chambers’ pat 
Summer Noon. 


‘Tis midday, burning midday in mid June; 

No breeze in all the realms of air Lath birth, 

And, stupefied, the scarcely breathing noon 

Lies heavy, heavy on the heat-drugged eerth; 
Cows seek the sheds, the birds the woodland’s shade; 
And lazily with every living thing 

Goes the hot hour that parches bough and blade, 
Save with the insect sporting on the wing. 

Blue through the heat the f.r-off mountains show, 
Shouldering their peaks away o’er heath and fen. 
Far up in the eastern sky, the fierce sun glow 
Strikes to the heart of things; while now and then 
Gusbes of odor from the south go by, 

Borne on light airs that neither live nor die. 





THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXXIX. 


STIRLING CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 

Stirtinc Caste, situated on a lofty, craggy emi- 
nence, on the borders of the Scottish river Fo-th, and 
bearing, both in position and aspect, a striking resem- 
blance to the Castle of Edinburgh—though on a far 
smaller scale—is one of the four great fortresses of 
Scotland, which by the articles of the Union (reign of 
Queen Anne) are always to be kept in repair. Like 
the rest, it combines the usages of barracks and garri- 
son, and holds a commanding situation somewhat mid- 
way between Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Naturally enough, itis most conspicuous, as it is one 
of the most interesting objects in this renowned and 
ancient town. The date of its first foundation is un 
known, but it has a high historical prestige, having been 
taken and retaken over and over again during the hard- 
fought wars carried on for the independence of Scotland 
for so many hundred years. At the rise and accession 
of the house of the Stuarts, we Jearn that it first beceme 
a royal residence, and was for long after a stronghold 
and favorite place of residence for subsequent Scottish 
monarchs. Here were born James IJ, James V, and 
James VI, afterwards James I of England. 

James V here built a palace in connection with the 
castle, of a quadrangular form, and which oceupies the 
southeast part of the edifice. ‘Those buildings found 
on the south are the oldest portion of the castle. One 
of these chambers is still called the Douglas Room, in 
connection With a fierce deed of assassination perpetra- 
ted there. 

Between James II and the stern and haughty house 
of Douglas there had long been a fierce and deadly feud, 
partaking more of the nature of the rell vendetta than of 
aught else, characterizing the ferocious retaliations with 
which the tameless Scots’ houses avenged themselves 
upon each other. Their strifes were distinguished by 
assassinations and cold-blooded murders which spared 
neither age nor sex; and when James II ascended the 
throne, the murders of two youthful scions of the house 
of Douglas—both ruthlessly and traitorously slain— 
were yet to be answered for. William, Earl of Dou- 
glas, represented the house, and only bided his coming 
time. 

War, after a nine years’ truce, broke out between 
the English and the Scotch Governments ; the former 
advancing into Scotland with fifteen thousand men, 
when James entrusted the defence of the borders to 
Douglas, who, with an inferior force, met and defeated 
them, making their leaders prisoners. Again the 
English advanced under Northumberland, and again 
another Douglas—Ormond, the brother of William— 
met and defeated them. New honors, to wipe out 
the old feud, were heaped upon the house, but only to 
kindle afresh the ambition and pride of this hot-headed, 
heavy-handed race. 

Westward of the square, where the “Douglas 
Room” is situated, is a long, low building, originally 
a chapel, now used as a_store-house, armory, &c. 
This was built by James VI, and in it his son Henry 
Was baptised. beneath the outer wall, there leads a 
narrow road, descending the precipice behird the 
castle, and leading into the town. This was denomi- 
nated the Pass of Ballangeich, and furnished a. fic- 
titious name to James V, who was wont to ge forth 
in disguise, after the manner of Haroun al Kaschid, 
seeking for adventures, which will furnish us with 
the matter of our illustration. 

North of the castle was a small mount, on which 
executions were wont to take place. On this site the 
Dukes of Albany and Lennox, with the two sons of 
the latter, Walter, and Alexander Stuart, were be- 
head:d in 1424, This obtained the name of “ Head- 





ling Hill,” afterwards changed to “ Hurley-Hacket,” 
|from an amusement, consisting of sliding from top to 
| bottom of the bank, on a kind of chair. South of the 
hill is the valley, with a rock on one side, known as 
the “ Ladies Rock,” on which spot tournaments and 
other games of knightly skill used to be held. 

The view from this hill is magnificent to a degree, 
and from a description before us, we can easily 
imagine this to be the fact. To the north and east 


=jare the lofty, far-stretching Ochil hi'!ls, with the 


windings of the river Forth through the “ carse” 
(that is, the lower flats or meadows) of Stirling, with 
fertile fields, rich woods, and noble mansions seen in 
every direction. West lies the Vale of Menteith, 
with a boundary formed by the mountains of the 
Highlands. ‘The Capsie hills close the rich perspec- 
tive of the south, while in the foreground are the 
Abbey Craig, the ruins of Cam>uskenneth A obey, 
and the old town—picturesque enough in itself to 
please an artist’s eye. 

The history of the castle is a multiplication of 
events more or less important, and is composed of the 
minor episodes of sieges and stratagems belonging to 
a period of rapine and war, than as celebrated for any 
especial circumstances which it is the higher province 
of history to record. The most important, perhaps, 
is that in which the name of the glorious Wallace 
shines most conspicuously. At a very early period, 
there was a wooden structure cast as a bridge over the 
Forth, which became the scene of one of that patriot’s 
gallant achievements. On the 13th of September, 
1297, an English army, consisting of fifty thousand 
men, and of one thousand horse, commanded by the 
execrated Cressingham, advauced to Stirling in search 
of Wallace, thinking to crush him and his forces at a 
blow. Wallace, having collected an army of forty 
thousand meu, marched forward in order to dispute 
the passage of the river. He posted his forces near to 
Cambuskenneth, but in such a manner, that only a 
small portion of his army could be seen. The Eng- 
lish, full of ardor, thirsting for victory, and full of 
contidence, hurried across, in order to attack the 
Scots. When a considerable number of the English 
had passed, and the bridge was crowded with the 
eager masses following, Wailace lifted up his terrible 
“slogan,” charged those who had crossed with all the 
weight of his forces, slew great numbers of them, 
and drove the rest into the Forth, where the larger 
part of them were drowned. The remainder of the 
English on the southern bank, bebeld this wholesale 
loss and slaughter with dismay, and began to fly in 
utter confusion, having first fired the bridge, to pre- 
vent being overtaken and attacked in turn. Cressing- 
ham was among the slain, and so detestable had this 
general made himself, by his cruelty and wanton 
atrocities, that in revenge the Scots actually flayed 
him, and cut his skin in pieces, to make saddle-girths 
for their horses, For many a day after, the name of 
Cambuskenneth was an unpleasing word to English 
ears. 

We come to those half-humorous, half-romantic 
episodes in the life of James V, which obtained for 
him the pseudonym of the “ Gudeman of Ballengeich.” 
THE KING AND THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

THE LEGEND. 

In one of the King’s excursions, when clad in the 
rough, cosy, homespun costume of a dalesman, wear- 
ing his dirk at his belt, and his claymore on his thigh, 
and carrying, a3 a common custom, a stout aspen 
quarterstaff, he came suddenly to the rescue of a blue- 
eyed, rosy-checked |assie—a miller’s daughter on the 
Forth—whom some rough rustics were treating with 
scant ceremony, and not a little forgetful of their 
manhood. 

James was a mettled personage, and the sight of a 
pretty face always moved him. In effect, that path, 
winding down a steep behing the castle—and sacred 
in a manner to the King’s own uses—the Pass of 
Ballengeich—had served him many a time, in the 
amours or the adventures, heisreported to have been 
so successful in. In the present instance, his sympa- 
thies were quickly excited. The natural gallantry of 
the man prompted him to aid the weaker side. A 
glimpse of the miller’s fair daughter—terror and 
shame adding a certain charm to the face of uncom- 
mon comeliness—finished the rest. With a loud and 
angry cry, and a flourish of his staff, the disguised 
monarch leaped upon them. One lay with a broken 
coxcomb bleeding in the middle of the road, ere he 
could comprehend how the thwacking salutation came. 
The other, with his heels tripped up, looking an ob- 
ject for laughter ; and the third having received a 
swinging crack across his shins, limped and crawled 
away, with a yery lugrubrious expression. 

“Are ye no ashamed of yourselves, ye worricow 
kang-dogs, to be clawin’ a sonsie lassie this gait ? 
Deil ha’ me, and we winna yoke to! But they have 
nor speech nor hearin’, and canna listen to sense !”— 
which was true enough, since the King’s remonstrance 
began after his vigorous attack had left him no foes 
ix a condition to argue the proprieties they had yvio- 
laved. 











“Cheer thee! cheer thee, pretty one! Haud up 
thy golden head, and gie’s a glint o’ thy bonny blue 
een! By my faith and troth,” continued the King, 
as he held the half-fainting girl in his arms ; and 

azing with a warmth of passion—new to him for a 
ong time past—upon the contour of rustic tints, and 
deep, healthy brown, with a forehead, white as milk, 
and dimpled chin. “ By my troth, but she is a sweet 
lassie, and her lips like the roses which blaw on the 
sunny simmer’s morn. St. Andrew! [. think they 
blend honey-dews and rose-odors together. There’s 
nae harm, sure, in snatching a kiss, my Lonnie lassie, 
for saving thee frae these loons—de’il hae them, 
they’ve gane their gait.” And, as if the process was 
one likely to bring about her speedy revival—while it 
was peculiarly satisfactory to the royal palate—he 
began to kiss her heartily on either cheek, and com- 
pleted her restoration, by a sounding smack on her rud- 
dy, pouting lips. Then her eyes opened. 

“Wha are you, sae bauld?” said the miller’s daugh- 
ter, in all the pride of her native grandeur—for the 
miller was a man of meal and metal, too, with many a 
boll of corn in his lofts, many a rig of barley in his 
crofts; with horses afield, cows in the pastures, meal in 
the chest, and siller in his long purse. Consequently, 
the miller’s only daughter was an heiress, the envy of 
all the swains in the district, and sought after with the 
avidity which gives to a damsel all the valuable addi- 
tions to her beauty, which a substantial “ tocher” or 
dowry is known to do. And this we know answers the 
purpose in persons of high as well as low degree. 

“Wha are you? ” she exclaimed, with an air of alarm, 
that grew into surprise, at the first confused moment of 
recovering her consciousness. 

“Tm a puir body, wha had the good fortune to come 
in time to keep ye frae the foul kisses of some freckless 
Joons, wha, by my soul, wad hae touzled you if I hadna 
been at hand.” 

“Tremember—I recollect! Bless you, and pardon 
me,” cried the girl in touching accents, “ for thinking a 
moment the waur of you. But you'll pardon me, I 
know, for I hadna got over the first fright, and ‘deed I 
canna say wore than thank you and bless you heartily.’ 
“By hand and haft!” cried James, warmly, as half 
unconsciously he passed his arm round her waist; “f 
am thanked already, in the fact that I ha’ done ye such 
service as belted knight might do to a lofty lady, and 
have no fairer reward but one taste of those tempting 
ips!” 

“Fie, sir!” said the miller’s daughter, as half re- 
proachfully, half coquettishly, she repulsed him, and 
hung her head aside; “do you finish a kindly act to a 
poor lassie, insulted by rude churls, by following the 
very example for which ye knockit them doon like so 
mony ninepins?” And she checked herself, less, as 
the recollection rose of the way in which her outrageous 
admirers had been floored, she should burst out into a 
laugh of true humor and mirth. 

“Why, you see,” began the King—who for onee in 
his life, at least, found himself rather embarrassed by 
the direct honesty of the accusation, not less so that he, 
too, began to find that it had a comical side to it—“ you 
see, hinny—and gude faith, I dinna wunner mickle at 
their boldness, the scullions—but you are sae douce— 

’—an’—cann és 
aa Hadna oan better tak’ my thanks, and let me gang 
my gate?” broke in the maiden, who had now shrouded 
her golden hair, and drawn ber mantle closer. 

Guso, and we can talk as we walk, can we not, 

sart 2?” said the King. 
we eam that shou ?” demnded the fair one 
with the golden jocks and beaming blue eyes. 

“ How cam what aboot ?” asked James, in turn. 

“That ye ca’ me sweetheart ?” said the maiden. : 

“Qh, that’s—-a—that’s nacthing! But I’m ganging 

ate—up the river.” 
re aed my Lunes’s mill lies adown the river,” retorted 
the maiden. ‘Give ye good e’en, and mony thanks. ; 

“Pest on't! I meant down the river way!” sai 
the King, impatiently; “sac tak’ my arm, and well 
jouk the while away, an’ we canna do better.” And, 
with some pretty reluctance, James tucked the buxom 
lassie’s arm beneath his own, and the pair walked on. 

“And ye were saying about their boldness,” began 
the maiden, presently, as they walked on. : 

“Ay, my certie ! and I was say ing I wasna wannering 
the loons wanted to kiss you—— ne 

« Like some ove else,” said the miller’s dang'iter, 

ith a slight titter. 
ars axa that I am, I didna!” 

As the King spoke, he flung his arms around her, and 
a loud ki-s was the result. , 

The truth is, the miller’s daughter found him a hand- 
some, manly, stalwart fellow. The King saw that she 
was beautiful—as honest as she was fair, and frank and 
candid in her very honesty and virtue. | 

« Because,” continued James, “ you re a sweet and 
lovely, mosscheepin’, sonsie thing, an’ no aboon takin’ a 
puir laddie’s arm, forbye he’s a stranger. so 

“The stranger did a brother’s deed,” said the girl, in 
a tone of true feeling and gratitude. “ But here s my 
father’s house. Come your ways in. The night grows 
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late. You'll have some supper, forbye a rest on your 


with rather questionable eyes, still in both there was|bless her and him wha has it !—but, waes me! I may 
” 


ay. such an inborn manliness and openness of disposition,| as well wishfor the moon.” _ = 
And talking familiarly, and nothing loth, the King|that but for the “fair Helen,” whlch caused the yet| “Tell me, for all that,” persisted the King. 
followed the damsel into a long, rambling, but substan-|suppressed feud between them, there had been noth-| “ Weel, aweel, then, since ye will ken it, it’s to have 
tial building, with the huge water-wheel whirring and|ing beyond the most cordial disposition possible. After|the farm of Braehead, which is falling out of the 
bouming behind on the sedgy banks of the river, where having spent an hour cr so of an evening, when the|hands of a creature, who dinna ken when heaven sends 
she was warmly received by the burly miller and his|cattle were in the fold, and the great mill-wheel still, | him blessings, and wha’s heart is whinstane.” - 
sonsie dame ; and when the first surprise was over, at|and the “whirr” of the lashing waters silenced, they] “ Come to Stirling Castle the morning I bid you, 
eeing ‘her attended by a strapping lowlander, with his| would walk homeward tegether—James having to go|repeated James; “ask for the Gudeman of Ballan- 
whittle and his curtal staff, she told the story ef her de-| much the farther distanee—and with cosy chat, and a] geich, and if you dinna meet the man you want, and 
liverance frem the ruflianism of the men who had met) cordial “Good night!” part as though they had been|find him all you wish, when next you mect me, ye 
her ; and James felt his hand almost fractured by the!|school-boys together. James learned to like the bold} may rax this trapple on the highest tree, and ca’ me 
cordial grips which the miller gave him; while the|frank-faced bondsman, whose love was so true and} cur and false loon for the lave ot , 
good dame bustlea about, and presently the King sat |lasting, and who would have surrederei to his rival] “ Weel. I'll do sac, and good nicht!” replied the 
down toa hot and plenteous evening meal, which was| willingly enough, had he been essured that the nuiller’s} bondsman. Your re a well-wishing man, I must say. 
laced befcre the assembled family, as well as the wil-|daughter loved the Gudeman better ef the two. As|For the rest o’t, and gif you can co’t, why wee! ; and 
fer’s hirelings and servitors. it was not yet proven, he wooed on, visited as before] gif ye canna, good faith, I'll take the will for the deed.” 
The miller, in his gratitude, swore that they would|and all went on peaceably, until the plot the miller’s} And so thoy parted. ' 
have some strong liqu r brewed. He lo’ed the lad that |serviturs and bonders were brewing against James,} The bondsman’s astonishment may be understood, 
had protected his daughter, and wad drink kneedeep to his | came to a head and climax. __|when, the next day, he repaired to Stirling Castle, 
weal ;” which he did until he was nigh “tozy”—an ex-| One evening, after he had taken leave of the mii-|asked for the “Gudeman of Ballangeicb,” and found 
ample which the jolly monarch followed ; and the even-|ler’s danghter, Jock Howieson having also insisted} himself in the presence of the Kiug ! ; 
ing passed on with harmony enough, until Jawes, think-|upon his kiss—for, truth to say, she had a sneaking] The sequel may be easily understood. The King 
ing it time to return, began to plead the necessity of|liking for the unpretending bondsman, while the] gave away the fair miller’s daughter at the altar, exacting 
departure with his hospitable host. Gudeman’s occasionally brusque manners repelled her|a final parting kiss as his reward ; and the farm-lands of 
“Thou'rt a gallant lad and a braw!” said the miller,|—James having shaken hands with bis companion,| Braehcad, then lapsing to the Crown, were bestowed 
ashe rose a¢little unsteadily, to take a parting eup |plodded on his way. The moon was bright and blink-| upon Jock Howieson and his in perpetuity. 
with his brave young friend—the two had been friends ing bonnily through the heavy leafage as the King ap-| Such is one leading episode jin the life of the really 
to the back-bonc, as the saying is, for two hours at least. | proached a bridge. He thought he had heard rustling] merry monarch. 
“Come and call when thou wilt, lad; the miller of| footsteps creeping by the hedge-row, and presently he 

















 Cambus will na’ tuen his back on the bold laddie that| beheld three stout figures standing on the bridge. He See 
ean handle staff and whinger, and save his child frac|could see, too, that they had glittering stcel in their THE DILEMMA. 
the sorry hawks thst hunt the roads for prey. Thou|hands, and he made no doubt but that they meant to — 
livest—where saidst thou ?” attack, and perhaps to murder him. CHAPTER IV. 
“Oh, Llive whiles at Edinbro-—now and again at ’ oie sw ae , “ (Continued trom our Last.) 
Lithgow—here awa,’ there awa,’—ye see, friend faite, ; i oa “pone joke oly = wget itr with suet Yorke was not the only person fascinated by Miss 
? ts : a faney in one’s head, and such a probability in sight; : ; : 
Tm free 0’ the heather, and de’il one o’ the lave kens| 144 tiie King, naturally brave, felt a somewhat un-|Cunningham’s grace and beauty. On all sides the 
the ree nse I oh tl - kingly disl.ke to the task that was evidently before|"¢¥ arrival was pronounced to be a charming ad- 
nd thy name—they ea’ the . 


* : ; aia him. Still he wasa brave man, and master of his|dition,to Mustaphabad society, the general chorus of 

“They call me—the Gudeman o’ Ballangeich,” re- weapon; so he unsheated his good Spanis) “Ferrara,” approval being subject perhaps to revervation, in the 
plied the King, with an audacity that made him blush, and othe ing it across his shoulder, ready to guard me case of the parents of the Misses Glumme and Peart, 
lest he might be known, For during this time—sup-| strike held on his way , ’ who must have felt that those young ladies were now 
ping and drinking time—James and the miller’s daugb-| « tfore comes the carle!—let’s mince him into col-| displaced from the position of reigning belles, which 
ter had been exchanging glances, which told the one|),., 1 he heard a voice whisper. they had occupied since their arrival at Mustaphabad, 
' that he admired her, and told the other that she did not oh oes “aie » id her: “ the| “He_previous cold season. Entertainments were set 
feel indifferent to him. rhrast him in _ Or cok “eh at . r on foot in all directions, in honor of the occasion, 

“The Gudeman of Ballangeich!” said the miller, gowk AY PF GR SEES PESO WH HSS OS ON As kid by a ball given by the hussars, when the 
thoughtfully, for the name had not become common, and Wh ds there ?” cried J ‘ q.|new Calcutta mat laid down in their spacious mess- 
the miller’s dwelling was some few miles from Stirling}, _"’."° stands there "cried James, in @ command) oom, and which those gallant officers had ordered 
Castle. “Ivs very likely youre o’ clear good blude me Oh, | | i a h » | Specially for the fete, was pronounced on all sides, to 
sirrah, and tak’ your name frae the house o’ the mother G, caly some owlsts whesping 6 the meen, 


id = epic sly sepa Unene on, Giatene be even better with the pavement underneath, for 
that bore you !” peer i as ee tour ¥ al i ome on, sudeman,| dancing upon, than a wooden floor. Not so elastic, 

__ “It’s very likely sae,” replied James, as gravely as and have uae fear! as ; perhaps, but so slippery and even. Previous to 
he could ; “but what’s more, I’ll swear it.” “T come on, and have nae fear !” replied James. 


that occasion, our ardent young subaltern had 
been vouchsafed merely a few glimpses of the 
lady who now filled all his thoughts. Once, 
when he passed her driving agaiu on the course with 
her father ; but, alas! there was no band that even- 
ing, and the carriage did not stop. Then, one morn- 
ing while the 16th were out at drill, and the old major 
was blundering away worse than ever, till all the 
officers were visibly out of temper, the adjutant offer- 
ing bis advice, without any pretence of concealment, 
for releasing the regiment out of its clubbed state, 
and even the stolid sepoys were laughing, Yorke— 
He had little hope of help, certainly, for the spot} lvoking from his vantage-ground at the head of the 
was secluded and lonely enough, but, to his astonish-|!ight company across the plain which extended along 
ment, and not alittle to his satisfaction, a stalwart | the front of the station, and which served as parade- 
figure leaped on the bridge from behind him, and, ground for the different regiments in garrison—saw 
flail in hand, began to give such sweeping and effec-|Some figures on horseback emerging from the cloud 
tual thwacks, that while sword-blades, snapped like|f dust which marked the spot where the dragoons 
dried sticks, and heads rang chimes to the swing of| Were exercising—figures which, as they came nearer, 
the falling flail, the rest began to tly, and presently he he made out to be the commissioner aud his daugh- 
had no opponent. ter, accompanied by Captain Sparrow, and the briga- 
He turned round, and found that he who had so ably|dier on his grey pony. They had evidently been 
and welcomely aided him was none other than his} Watching the cavalry, and were now coming to look at 
rival, Jock Howieson. the infantry. A sense of shame, at the ridiculos figure 
Touched by this, James stretched forth his hand,|the regiment presented, almost overcame the rising at 
and grasped the other’s, as men do whofind a helping his heart, as the fair vision approached them. Still, a 
friend in extremity. lady would hardly detect the little faults of maneuver- 
“For this,” said he, “I know not how to thank| ing so obvious to the military eye; the men,at any rate, 
you !” marched well, for the major had not been long enough 
langeich”” were so uncertain that they could not well|” “Hoot awa’, mon!” replied be other; “dinna say in commen, to diminish their effc:envy in this respect, 
be made out—certainly not to the satisfaction of those|more on’t. I thought mischief was brewins, amang|a0d a finer-looking set was not to be secn in the army. 
coneerned. the millar lads; so say no more of that. Let the loons| Miss Cunningham had expressed a wish to see a sepoy 
This second formidable rival was a stalwart young|take awa’ the bechless bodies (which they did). I|regiment on eget the party was evidently coming 
bondsman at a neighboring farm, called Brachead, and|mind ye stood up for the bonnie lassie at the mill, and|this way at her suggestion. But no! just as they 
in every respect—for industry, integrity, mavliness,|I love her well enough to stand by a clour or twa for |Teached the point where the road to the city intersects 
and fair gifts of nature, excepting those fortune de-|him that helped her, althogh he may win and wear|ths plain at right angles to the parade-grounds, and 
prived him of—none could, by any chance, be more|her from an honest and leal heart !” were near enough for Yorks to mark that she was ri 
eligible as a suitor. The rivals admitted, thus far, his| “She shall be thine, Jock, my man, if there’s truth | ding a handsome chestnut Arab, and that she looked, if 
superiority, and all courted an equal chance. ‘To Jock|in tongue or faith in speech! Come to Stirling Castle| possible, even more graceful in her riding-habit than in 
Howieson, of Brachead, they would yield ; but not tojin the morn, and ask for the Gudeman of Ballangeich, | ordinary costume, the party stopped, and after exchang- 
the sometimes pretentious “ Gudeman of Ballangeich,” | and there’s my thumb upon it, Pll not beguile ye, and] iug salutations separated, the brigadier alone continuing 
who talked now and thon so far at random, that his pre-| I'll give the lassie, anda cow or twain on the marriage| his course in the direction of the regiment, while the 
tentions themselves became his own accusers. day !” others cantered off towards the city, a slight cloud of 
Now, Jock Howieson and the Gudeman of Ballan-|  * Na, na,” said the stout bondsman, “ that’s mair|dusk tracking their steps. 
geich (who had not yet declared himself, which made|than a man can expect, forbye that I’m na going to At sight of the approaching brigadier, evideutly bent 
the dame sceptical and the miller doubtful about his|tak’ a price, for seeing that aman has fair play!” on criticism, for battalion-drill was a strong point with 
“inteutions,” like many more sensible parents of the| “'Tell me honestly, Jock, what's the highest thing him, Major Dumble hastily dismissed the regiment ; 
present sharper age) had met on the fair ground of| thou wishest for besides the hand of the golden-haired | and while the other offices adjoined to the mess-house, 
rivalry on the miller’s hearth; and thovgh this rivalry |lassie?” asked James. Yorke returned to his bungalow to chew the cud of dis- 
naturally tended to make the one look at the other! “I’mno going to say that I dinna wish her hand—| appointment. 


They parted, swearing eternal friendship. The mil-| |The next moment there was a fierce bit of sword- 
ler of the Forth and the Gudeman of Ballangeich were| Playing going on, and with quick trampling, and flash 
now friends. James, at frequent intervals, visited the|#%d sparkle of steel, James saw that nis opponents had 
' miller’s dwelling. They feasted, they caroused, they|™ade secure enough of their prey, though he had 

talked of sheep and cattle, of corn and barley; and deftly pricked two of them, who were groaning dolor- 
the merry monarch quitted the plessant though lenely|USly on the causeway—for at least half a dozen 
domain of the miller towards the gloamin’, without the |¢ger blades barred his passage. 
winsome miller’s daughter on his arm; and the poor| “Do you ca’ this fair fighting, or foul murther ?” 
thoughtless girl had begun to love the rattling gallant. | cried the King, as he snapped one blade and cut down 

There was, however, a rival in the case. ‘There wasja third man, “Ilelp, there !—help! for the sake of 
not only one, butadezen, Jn the miller’s establish-|fair play and bonny Scotland !” 
ment there were servitors, who loved the very air that 
tossed his daughter’s golden curls in the wind, and 
loved the very sward that bent under her light, active 
footstep; and, in time, as they saw the ‘* Gudeman of 
Ballavgeich,”’ with his stately head and frank face, and 
his jovial laugh, and his honest greetings, they began to 
cherish the fiend of jealousy in their breasts, and to 
= some plot against him, which should put a stop to 

is coming, since it so far interfered with their wooing. 

Only this was the great sore. It was clearly per- 
ceptible that the miller’s daughter had began to love 
him ; and this was the worse, since, among the suitors, 
there was one with whom, in comwon, the rivalry was 
fair and open, and whose pretensions were just—th: 
“ Gudeman ” being looked upon as an interloper and an 
adventurer, since, upon such indirect inquiry as could 
be made, the name and origia of this “ Gudeman of Bal- 
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The next time he saw the fair vision of his waking 
dreams, she was again driving with her father on the 
course, who this time cecupied the back-seat with Dr. 
Mackenzie Maxwell, the civil surgeon,—a stranger sit- 
ting beside the young!lady, a middle age! soldier-like man 
in plainclothes, wearing a helmet of felt with a white tur— 
ban round it and who Yorke thought must be a traveler, 
such a sun-protecting head-dress not being commonly 
worn of an evening. Yorke, who did not venture to ap- 
proach tho carriage on this occasion when it stopped 
near the band, asked Buxey, the station paymaster, sit- 
ting alone in his buggy, who the visitor might be. 
“Be?” replied Buxy ; ‘‘ why, Falkland, of course,” as 
if the question was a super‘luous one ; and, indeed, as- 
soon as Yorke heard the name, he knew who the stran- 
ger was ; for Colonel Falkland was famous both in war 
und peace, distinguished for gallantry and skill in va- 
rious campaigns, and holding high office in that part of 
India, being at present commissioner of the territory 
adjacent to Mustapbabad. ‘Is Miss Cunning- 
ham’s godfather, you know,” cintinued Buxey. 
“She was born in 736, at Benaics; Cun- 
ningham was assistant magistrate there, and 
Falklaud and I were stationed there, with our regi- 
ments, ensigns beth of us. Mackenzie Maxwell was 
there, too; he had just joined the —th on first coming 
out, as assistant surgeon. Falkland and Cunningham 
were great friends, even then; and when Mrs, Cunning- 
ham died—she was a famous beauty, poor thiag, and 
died in the first year after her marriage—Falkland used 
to spend the best part of his time at Cunningham’s 
house, looking after the baby, while its father was at 
cutchery; hundreds and hundreds of times, 1 suppose, 
he has dandled her on his knee. Then my regiment 
moved to Dinapore, and he gct appointed to the staff in 
Afghanistan—his first piece of luck, that was, for a lot 
of the fellows in his regiment were killed; and Cun- 
ningham sent the child home in charge of Mrs. Spangle, 
the collector’s wife at Benares. Spangle was a very 
erack collector, and would have risen very high in the 
service if he hadn’t died of liver. And now we are all 
met again after nearly twenty years, all except Spangle; 
1 knew Falkland would not be long in coming over to 
see his god-daughter after she arrived. There he is, a 


brevet-colonel of three years’ standing, and me still a|but my aunt’s friends were chiefly smong the Italians, | then when campaigning 1s going on we fa 


captain, although nine and a half months senior to him 
in the service. S e what it is to have luck. I don’t 
grudge Falkland his brevets, you know ; he has deserv- 
ed them, if ever a man did; but if our regiment had 
gone to Cabul, and his had gone down to Dinapore, 
things might have been very different.” 

As Yorke looked at Falkland’s spare figure and erect 
carriage, and then at Captain Buxey’s portly frame al_ 
most filling up the buggy, as he sat with pursed-up lips, 
small round eyes, and splay feet encased in easy shoes, 
he could not help thinking that perchance something of 
the differences in their careers might be duo to the in- 
dividual as well as to luck; but his sense of politeness 
restrained him from saying so. 

Then came the hassar-ball. The invitations, of 
course, included one for Major Dumble and officers cf 
the 76th N. I., and Yorke could not resist the tempta- 
tion to take the advantage of it, although it was al- 
most the first time since the regiment had been sta- 
tioned at Mustaphabad that he had presented himself 
at an entertainment of the kind; for he fancied that 
the hassars and people generally were disposed to 
lookdown on the Native Infantry. The ba'l was one of 
exceptional brilliancy ; for, besides that sundry tra- 
velers who were passing through the place, had stop- 
ped to partake of the festivities, it happened that the 
camp of an exalted official was pitched there at the 
time, and the great person honored the occasion by 
his presence, accompanied by a brilliant staff. Yorke, 
though impatient to be there, came late, and the room 
was guite full when he arrived. In truth a brilliant 
spectacle—nearly forty ladies, and perhaps a hundred 
and fifty gentlemen, almost all officers in umform; so 
large an assembly had never before been witnessed in 
Mustaphabad. Sut for our subaltern there was only 
one lady in the room, sitting in the room as he en- 
tered, on a ottoman at the far end. <A dance was in 
progress, in which all the younger men who could 
get partners were engaged, and only two cavaliers 
were in immediate attendance on Miss Cunningham,— 
Captain Buxey on one side, whose stout figure, cased 

in a tight coatee, appeared in conspicuous protile, as 
he stooped to talk to the lady; Colonel Tartar on the 
other. Yorke envied the paymaster his ease and self- 
possession, although, to be sure, he was old enough 
to be her father ; but they were as nothing to the 
coolness of Colonel Tartar, who was lolling on the 
couch, resting on his left elbow, and nursing a leg 
with his right hand, so that Miss Cunningham had to 
turn half round and look quite down to speak to him. 
“Confound his impudence!” thought Yorke ; “it is 
all very well to give himself airs with ordinary ladies, 
but has the man no sense of propriety, to behave like 


this before such a goddess, even in his own ball- 
room ?” 


Presently the colonel got up and walked away in a 


careless manner, and in a sudden fit of boldness, Yorke 


Miss Cunningham gave him a gracious bow of re- 
cognition, 

Yorke asked if he might venture to hope for the 
honor of dancing with her. 

“Tam really very sorry,” she said, with a winning 
smile, * but I am afraid I am engaged for everything.” 
She spoke as if she really were sorry for his disap 

pointment, and held out her card for him to look at. 
“ Again how diflerent from most of ou: young ladies!” 
he thought. “ Miss Peart, now, would have given a 
flippant toss to her silly little head, and laughed as if 
it were great fun to be able to refuse an invitation, 
and snab a fellow.” Then he said aloud, looking at 
the card, “There are no names down after the twelfth 
dance; may [. venture to hope * 

“Tam sorry,” she said again, in her low rich voice, 
“but we are not going to stay after that; papa is not 
very well to-night, and so we are going away early.” 
Just then Captain Buxey walked off to speak to 
one of the great official’s staff, and Yorke was left 
standing alone by her. 

“ Won't you sit down?” said the lady, with a 
slight wave of her hand towards the place on her 
right, left vacant by Colonel Tartar. 

The young fellow did as he was bid, fancying that 
all eyes were turned towards him. Every nerve ia 
his body seemed to be in action; it was as if he could 
hear his heart beat. His boots just touched the edge 
of her dress, as it rested on the ground. It seemed 

like desecration, yet he dared not move. 

Whet'er it was to relieve him from the embarrass- 
ment she noticed, or because she was wholly uncon- 
scious of it, she made a beginning of the conversation. 

“What a very interesting sight this is, the variety 

of uniforms makes the ecene so brilliant! I have 
vever been to a military ball before, you know. In 
England one only knows military men t their titles ; 
you scarcely ever see them in uniform.” 

“T thought you had lived mostly abroad ?” 

“ Yes, so I have; but in France, one does not meet 
with oflicers much in society. A great many of them, 
I believe, have risen from the ranks, and they seem 

rough in their manners. The Austrian officers we 
used to see in Italy appeared to be genileman-like ; 





and they, you know, don’t mix at all with the Austri- 
ans. I never was in any military society till now.” 
Yorke worked himself up into a state of frenzy to 
find something clever to rd in reply, but no epigram- 
matic generalization which could cover the French 
and Austrian armies, or Italian politics came upper- 
most, and Miss Cunningham went on. “TI suppose all 
the officers dressed like Uolonel Tartar, belong to his 
regiment ?” 

“Yes,” said Yorke, who had now found words, 
“and a very handsome uniform it is.” 

“ And those other officers in blue with embroidered 
jackets, are they hussars also ?”’ 

“No, those are the horse-artillery, and those in the 
plain blue coats are the foot-artillery. ‘They are all one 
regiment, you know, but officers sre picked out to serve 
with the troops of horse-artillery, which is quite the 
erack branch of the service,” he added ; for our subal- 
tern, although sensitive about the inferiority of his own 
position, had no small feeling of jealousy prompting him 
to disparage the others. 

“And those in scarlet with embroidered coats? ” con- 
tinued the young lady. 

“Oh! those are the headquarter swells—I mean,” he 
stammered, ‘‘the headquarter staff. Lucky fellows, 
they get tremendous salaries, march about all the cold 
season, and go up to the hills in the hot.” 

“And who is that officer like a Circassian noble ? 
that a fancy dress ? ” 

“Oh no, that is Mr. Chupkin of the irregulars. Well, 
it is afaney dress so far, that they wear pretty much 
what they fancy in the irregular cavalry; but that is 
their regular uniform, all lesst for a ballroom ; they 
dress like the wen on parade, and without all that gold 
embroidery. Ah! that is tho service,” he continued 
with enthusiasm; ‘‘I would almost rather get into the 
irregular cavalry than even into the quartermaster-gen- 
eral’s department. 
way,” he added apologetically, observing that the fair 
listener looked puzzled, ‘* but everybody here is so ac 


Is 


forgets you would not take an interest in it.” 
lady, looking at him witha frank smile. 


learn all about these things. 
your own branch of the service. 


from that of the other infantry officers.” 
wings which he wore instead of epaulets. 


was as if she was ten years older than himself. 








approached the vacant spot, 


Excuse my talking shop in this 


customed to the ins and outs of the service, that one 


“ But I do take an interest in it,” replied the young 
“1 want to 
But you speak of leaving 
Surely you are proud 
of commanding those fine-looking sepoys, they look so 
soldierlike and manly, mounting sentry at our house; 
and papa tells me that yours is a very fine regiment; 1 
suppose that is a reason why your dress is different 


Yorke blushed as the fair speaker glanced at the 
Could she| and added heartily, 
be wishing to please’ and flatter ? and yet her manner 


He muttered something ubout his being attached to|and admirati I 
a flank company, although he was commanding an-|had come under the influence « : 
other, and about the 76th being considered a crack corps,| kindly eye, his sweet voice, his courteous yet sinoere 





yet the next moment was angry with himself for th 
indiscretion. What a vain simple creature she must 
think him! With her penetration she must have 
found out by this time in what small account a na- 
tive-infantry ollicer was held, and must be laughing at 
his simple talk about a crack corps. 

“There scems such a reality abont the soldier’s 
lite here,” continued the young lady; “one feels 
quite as if living ina camp. All the officers seem to 
have medals,”’—then noticing that there was no deco- 
ration on her companion’s breast, she added quickly, 
“at least those who have not are sure, | suppose, to 
have opportunities for distinction sooner or later?” 
“Qh no, there is no chance of any such luck,” re- 
plied the youngster, bitterly; “there are no enemies 
left to fight now. No, Miss Cunningham, I am afraid 
we subs _ joined too late for any honor and glory, 
The only thing left for a fellow nowadays, if he can- 
not get into the irregular cavalry or the quarter-mas- 
ter-general’s department, is civil employ, or even the 
public works; anything is better than regimental - 
duty.” 
“ Leave the army ?” asked Miss Cunningham, turn- 7 
ing round and looking at him full in the face; when — 
something in his earnest glance made her turn her” 
eyes away again. Then she added in a lower vouee, 
and looking straight before her, “The army is such @ 
moble profession ! a 
Yorke felt ready to register a vow that he would 

stick to the regiment come what might, but he be- 
thought him to rejoin— 
“Look at Colonel Falkland, he is in civil employ, — 
and yet there is not a finer soldier in the army.” : 
“What is that about Colonel Falkland ?” said a — 
musical voice, while at the same time a hand was laid — 
on his shoulder, and looking up he saw that the 
speaker was Colonel Falkland himself. 
“T was reproaching Mr; Yorke for want of military 
spirit, because he talked of leaving the army,” said 
Miss Cunningham, archly, “and he cited you as a ~ 
precedent; but you have not left the army, surely ?” 
“ Our young friend’s aspirations are very natural,” 
said the colonel, smiling kindly; “we military civil- 
ians get all the loaves and fishes in peace time, and 
ll back into 
our old places, and are very much in the way of our 
brother officers, I am afraid, who have been doing all 
the dull work in peace time.” 
“No, I didn’t mean that, sir,” broke in the young- 
ster ; ‘But Miss Cunningham misunderstood me; I 
would’nt leave the army for the world ; but I was just 
going to explain how you were in civil employ and yet 
had served in all the campaigns too, and had got your ~ 
brevet for the Sutlej, and another step and a O,b, 
for 4 

“Just what I was saying,” replied the Colonel, 
laughing ; “only you put it in a more generous way, — 
We lucky fellows come in for all the good things on ~ 
both sides ; but your turn will come too, I don’t doubt, 
Every man gets his chance in India if he is only ready” 
for it. But here is another lucky person, Olivia, for he. 
is coming to claim you for a dance.” ‘Then, a an office 
of the staff led Miss Cunningham away to a quadrille, 
Colonel Falkland fell to questioning our subaltern about 
himself— asked him if he had passed in the language, , 
and whether there was the full number of absentee offi- - 
cors in his regiment, or if there were still room for one 
of those now with it to obtain an appointment. 

Yorke explained that there was already the full num- 
ber of seven absentces, besides those on furlough ; and, 
led away by the coloncl’s sympathetic interest in his a‘ 
fairs, he went on to say that he had passed in Hindu- 
stani, and was hard at work studying military science, 
soasto be ready for auvything that might turn up. 
“ But then you see, sir,” he added, ‘there isn’t much 
chance of an opening, for Braddon is sure to have the 
first vacancy, ‘They can’t keep a man like him on regi- 
mental duty forever ; it’s over two years since he was 
sent back to the regiment.” 

“Braddon ?’, said the colonel. ‘So he belongs to 
your regiment? Of course, I ought to have remember- 
ed that he did. Is he here to-night? I dont recoguize 
his face.” 

“Oh no, he never shows in public unless he’s obliged. 
You can’t expect a man to go about much under such 
circumstances.” 

“Tell me,” asked the colonel, after a paase—‘“ [ 
don’t want to force confidence, but I should be very 
glad to know if he is going on steadily.” 

“No fear about him, sir,” replied Yorke, stoutly. 
“And he will come to the front again one of these days, 
you will see. There is not a finer officer of his standing in 
the army, unless it be Captain Kirke, and I should feel 
it a regular shame if I got an appointment before him; 
although, of course, | am on the look-out too—it’s only 
natural, you know, sir.” 

Colonel Falkland admitted that it was quite natural, 
that he hoped his energy would find 
some fit scope ; and as he moved off, Yorke understood 
the cause of the colonel’s popularity, and the respect 
on felt by all who served with him. He 
of the charm of his clear, 
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manner, the sympathy which turned the conversation to! 
the concerns of his companion, the modesty and unself- 
ishness which diverted it from Iimself. Falkland 
walked with a slight limp, the effect of a wound received 
at Sobraon, and wore plain clothes, not well-fitting— 
the only person, besides the commissioner and the stat- 
ion-chaplain, so dressed. And he could scarcely be call- 
ed handsome ; yet Yorke thought him the most distin- 
guished looking man in the room, not excepting the 
very distinguished personage who was present. 

But not even Colonel Falkland could distract his at- 
tention long from the one object which had brought him 
to the ball. Miss Cunningham was now dancing with 
Colonel Tartar, who danced well, but was not quite ro 
tall as his partner. ‘‘ Most women,” thought Yorke as 
he watched her, “would look awkward in such case; 
but she can’t help looking like a princess. She doesn’t 
dance as if it were a tremendous joke, or as if she were 
performing a condescension, but as if it were a duty, 
and yet a pleasant one, to please her partner; and how 
well she keeps him on his good behavior, and yet with- 
out absolutely snubbing him. Miss Glumme now, or 
Miss Peart, would be so pleased at being asked to dance 
by Tartar, that they would allow him to be as impudent 
as he pleased. Miss Glumme wouldn’t understand it, 
and Miss Peart would enjoy it. But what am I, a poor 
subaltern of native infantry—with these confounded 
wings too, which make a fellow look ridiculous—to 
think of ever winning such a peerless creature as that! 
I daresay she looks on me as a mere boy, and yet I 
must be a good five years older, for according to Buxey 
she is only twenty one. After all I may get my 
company in a few years and then with 
war and a_ brevet majority perhaps, her  fa— 
ther would not object. But how cau I expect 
her to remain unwon all the time, and have I made 
even a single step in advance? What a simpleton I 
must have seemed this evening, with my jargon 
about the quartermaster-general’s department, and 
holding two companies! Why couldn’t I talk like a 
man of the world, such as she must have been accus- 
tomed to meet With at home ?” 

Thus mused the young man, moodily gazing to- 
wards her, as she danced with one partner after 
another, watching her movements from a corner so 
fixedly, that if the rest of the company had not been 
engaged in their own concerns, his: pre-occupation 
would have been noticed. Once indeed her eyes met 
his, as she stopped with her partner in the course of a 
waltz just opposite to where he was standing, and she 
gave him a glance of acknowledgement whici set the 
young man’s heart bounding. Again Yorke estab- 
lished himself nearly opposite the routseat, on which 
she was resting between the dances, in the archway 
which divided the long room; and this time, when she 
looked up towards him, her face flushed and took a 
sudden expression of surprise and anxiety, which 
caused him to drop his eyes and move away, reproach- 
ing himself for his too pointed attention, and yet in- 
wardly rejoicing at what he had observed. “Surely, 
he thought,” she has learnt my secret; and if I have 
been too bold and too quick, still she has not treated 
it with scorn, as she might have done. Something at 
least has been gained already in my suit.” Had 
Yorke, however, turned round and looked behind 
him, he would have understood that something other 
than his ardent glances caused the distress which the 
lady exhibited. 

Shortly after this, Miss Cunningham -was led into 
the supper tent by Major Winge of the hussars—a 
married man with a large family, thought Yorke with 
a sigh of relief; and then, just as he was summoning 
up strength of mind to follow the more distinguished 
guests there, the young lady emerged again therefrom 
with her father aud Colonel Falkland, and stepping 
into their carriage, the party drove off. 

Yorke passed into the tent, where, among other 
persons, was Mrs. Polwheedle under escort of the emi- 
nent personage, who stood by the supper table while 
she partook liberally of trifle and champagne; but not 
even her evident gratification at this distinguished po- 
sition, could conceal a certain sense ef uneasiness. 
“Yes, your Excellency,” she observed between the 
mouthfuls, “a very sweet girl indeed; but I never 
saw such a thing done before. The brigadier always 
gives the pas to the commissioner, of course, for he is 
a civilian of twenty-eight years standing, and so takes 
rank over a colonel of °51; although I really think 
that by rights a brigadier commanding a first-class 
district, and reporting direct to headquarters, ought 
to be considered as good as a major-general. I hope 
your Excellency will forgive my boldness in saying 
so; but if the commissioner were as old as Methu- 
selah it would not make his daughter take rank before 
any married lady whatever, let alone a brigadier’s 
lady. And your Excellency knows—who better in- 
deed ?—that it is arule for parties not to break up 
till the senior lady present takes her departure.” 

(To be continued ia our next.) 
- -— ——e-ape oe -——- -—_-—— 

THE ReLIGIovs societies in London received last 
year, in the aggregate, voluntary subscriptions from the public, 
amounting to not less than $10,000,000. The British and Kor- 
¢igo tible Society alone received $1,100,310, 
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(From the Cornhill Magazine.; 
THE SKEPTIC: A TALE OF MARRIED LIFE. 


Midday mass being ended in the Church of St. 
Wolfram, of the town of A , the holy building 
was emptied of all its worshippers excepting some 
twenty ladies, who grouped themselves on rush chairs 
near the different confessionals. It was a Friday, and 
there were consequently no weddings. The peni- 
tents had the church all to themselves, and the sol- 
emn silence was eminently suited to pious meditation. 
However, the penitents, being for the most part old 
spinsters, preferred to chatter in whispers. Confes- 
sion was to them a refreshing break in the week’s sol- 
itarv idleness, and they made the most of it. 

‘Truth compels one to admit that the ladies were 
unequally distributed, for not less than twelve out of 
the twenty were gathered round the confessional of 
PAbbe Mouillet. But you had only to look at this 
comely priest, waddling across the aisle from the 
sacristy to understand how great a favorite he must 
need be. He was plump and rosy, and his silvery 
hair which fluffed over his smooth forehead, crowned 
a face in which dimples and benevolence had an 
equal part with serenity and playful humor, No man 
had more indulgence than he for little sins or large 
ones. His gentle chiding brought greater comfort 
than the absolution of other priests; and, what is 
more, he was possessed of inexhaustible patience— 
hurrying no one, suffering his penitents to disclose 





them with a kindly word when, by a pause of undue 


‘a| length, they seemed to appeal for it. We must de- 


cline to entertain the supposition, that if Abbe 


Mouillot sat out long confessions so obligingly it was 


because he dropped off placidly to sleep at their com- 


missals, settled down to comfortable tattle. 
“That’s the Colonel’s sister,” remarked one spin- 
ster. 


their sins in their own way, and only encouraging 


were from the fascination of Aimee Deschamp’s 

pretty face. 

People generally accepted this explanation, for Ma- 
dame d’Arley’s was just one of those faces that turn 
men’s heads. Small and daintily rounded, she had large 
soft blue eyes, rich and wavy chestnut hair, and an ado 

rable little mouth, over which a sweet smile was always 
playing like sunlight. ‘There was no particular expres- 
sion on her features but that of amiability. She looked 
good and weak; unable to say no, and not very sure 
whether she ought to say yes. A physiognomist would 
not have expected intellect from ber, and yet it would 
have surprised anybody to see her do or say anything 
that wasfoolish. She was a Frenchwoman to her finger 
tips; dressed and walked well; carried herself without 
embarrassment or effrontery; had little graces of ges- 
ture, glance, and manner, which proved consciousness of 
always having admiring or critical eyes bent on her; and 
summed up in her attractive person all the outward per- 
fections of the gentlewoman. She had been agitated 
on entering the church, but it was good to see how, in 
the presence of older members of her sex, she at once 
resumed her composure ; gave to each the bow ard civil 
word that was correct, and took her place modestly on 
the furthest chair to wait her turn. 

She would have to wait long if deference for her hus- 
band’s celebrity, and perhaps inquisitiveness to see how 
the wife of so eminent a reprobate would demean her- 
self at the tribunal of penitence, had not induced the 
other ladies to waive their precedency. When the Col- 
onel’s sister had finished—and to do this lady justice 
she had settled her little account with Heaven in half 
an hour—the next lady motioned to Madame d’Arlay, 
and the others ratified this arrangement by polite 
smirks. Madame d’Arlay reddened a little as she ac- 


mencement. The Abbe having entered his confes- cepted the courtesy, but it was manifestly very welcome 
sional and closed the door, the lady first on the rank 
stepped out and knelt in one of the lateral boxes, and 
the remainder, feigning to keep their eyes on their 


to her, and gracefully bowing her acknowledgements, 
she passed into the confessional and dropped on her 
knees. ‘Then she heaved a sigh. 

“Father, it is 1, Madame d’Arlay,” she whispered 
through the grating. ‘I told you the other day that I 
wished to consult you on something very important, and 


“If she confess but half what is on her conscience, |I have taken advantage of my husband being absent on 


and both tittered. 


of astonishment and curiosity ran round. 
“It is Madame Paul d’Arlay !” 


then !” 


fession? There is a good church enough at St. 
Ricquier.” 


we shall have to wait an hour,” mumbied a second, |# Visit to drive into A 


“ What can have brought her two leagues to con- 


” 





“Tt will give me pleasure to hear you, my daughter,” 


At this moment the folding doors of the church answered the priest’s kind voice. “* When I last dined 
were softly pushed back, and a feminine form glided at your charming house, I noticed that you were prée-0c ' 
toward the holy water basin. In the dim light of the|¢upied, but I have been hoping that your little troubles 
entrance it could be seen that she was attired with|Were more imaginary than real.” 
more taste and richness than are usual in country - ; 
towns, and that she wore a veil. Approaching the} W¥8 ever so unhappy as I am !’ moaned Madame d’Ar- 
confessional, she lifted the veil, and then a murmur|lay. “1am devoured by the sin of curiosity; it leaves 


“Oh, Father, they are not little troubles—no woman 


me no peace; it will make me ill before long if I do not 
yield to it, Can you fancy that, although I have been 


“Oh, oh! her husband has renounced the devil! married two years,my husband will not allow me to 


read one of his books ?” 

“ Ah?” 

“No, he forbids me. There is nota copy of his 
works in our house—if friends come to see us, he con- 


“And see how flurried she looks! One may guess|ttives to change the conversation as soon as it turns on 


her two years’ honeymoon has been checkered with a| bis writings, and if I question him myself, he closes 


cloud at last.” 


dear husband and child are quite well.” 
The lady thus addressed with evident respect, and 


Paul d’Arlay, one of the greatest of French novelists 
and playwrights. He had achieved his brilliant repu- 
tation when young, and it had increased with every 
new work he produced, because he wrote little, and 
for fame, not profit. At forty, having just been 


the French Academy, he had astonished everybody 
by marrying a pretty dowerless girl of twenty, the 
daughter of a country gentleman, and since his mar- 
riage he had lived a retired life, on a little estate 
which he had bought near St. Ricquer. He was so 
distinguished a man that the families around felt hon- 
ored by his settling among them, but it was deemed 
singular that he should break so completly with Pa- 
risian society, which had idolized him, and it was 
thought stranger still that, skeptic as he was, he 
should have married into a family remarkable for re- 
ligious devoutness. Paul d’Arlay, was, indeed, con- 
siderably more than a skeptic: he had been called the 
successor of Voltaire. He was an atheist of the ag- 
gressive sort, who had never feigned conformity, as 
most of his countrymen do, but who, like Edmund 
About, Emile Augier, and Ste. Beuve, had missed no 
occasion of assailing the Catholic Church with irony 
and bitterly contemptuous ridicule. Every one of his 
works had been banned by the Papal Index, much to 
his amusement, and his last book, published about a 
year before his marriage, had aitained a success of 


startling proportions, by being denounced in episcopal 


mandates throughout every diocese in France. It 
was conceivable that after this,a devout Catholic 
should have given his daughter tu Paul d’Arlay, in 


the hope that marriage might reclaim him; but it was 


inconceivable that the renowned author should have 
en impelled to his ill-assorted marriage, unless it 





my lips with a joke. He is so affectionate and gentle 


“Dear Madame 4’Arlay, how delighted we are to that I bore with this for a time, though it cost me many 
see you looking so fresh and lovely! We hope your] pang, but latterly we have been visited by that Ma- 


dame de Mareeuil whom you saw at our table the other 
night—a young widow, very forward and ill-natured, 


for whom ull the penitents made way, was the wife of | ¥ho I am sure wanted to marry Paul, and who takes a 


delight making me miserable.” 
“Come, come, my daughter 
“ Ah, but it’s true, else why should she compliment 
me so tauntingly on not having read my own husband's 
books? She has an aggravating way about her which 


” 





elected—some ten years before the customary age, to| makes a woman’s blood tingle. She recurs to the sub- 


ject at all hours ; hinting that the books are full of at- 
tacks on religion, immoral, abounding in details about 
Paul’s early life ; and that my husband and [ are both 
acting very properly; he in forbidding me to read them, 
Lin obeying him, Was there ever a more humiliating 
position for a wife? So Iai to be the only woman in 
France who is not to know the writings which have 
made my Paul s reputation, and our boy, who will grow 
up to glory in his father’s name, will pore over books 
which his mother has never opened! ‘Tell me, Father, 
that I way go and buy the works to read in private, for 
I feel I am being treated like a child.” 

Now l’Abbe Mouillot was not one of those priests who 
ereep into houses and lead captive silly women. He 
was an honest man, who, perhaps, because he was a lit- 
tle dull, had never understood that spiritual fervor 
sheuld impel a priest to put man and wife asunder. He 
had not read Paul d’Arlay’s excommunicated books, 
but had heard of them, and well guessed why their au- 
thor should object to let such dangerous literature be 
perused by a young and innocent wi.e, on whom he do- 
ted. There are well-meaning priests who would have 
advised Aimee d’Arlay by all means to read the books, 
and to try persistently to convert her husband, in order 
that he might write no more like them. But PAbbe 
Mouillot knew what perils lurk under injudicious coun- 
sels. He had received courtesy and kindness from Paul 
d’Arlay, respected his honorable character, could not 
help revering his genius, and the advice which he gave 
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to the author’s wife was that of a friend and peace- 


maker. 


“My daughter, your first duty is to obey your hus- that he would ever develop into a family man, for he | that the erucifix which used to hang over the bed had 
band,” he said with gentle firmness. “ Admitting that had been a contemner of marriage. He had, in fact, /been removed, but thinking it might be in repair he paid 
M. d’Arlay does not share your faith, our good God has derided most things which the simple reverence, /little attention. 
ways of His own for bringing back his lo:t sheep, and) Taking exceptional, and often morbil passions for his|he found the diniog-room ablaze with wax candles, the 
a wife should be an instrument of happiness in her) texts, he had employed the resources of incomparable | table decked with flowers, and a prettily-written menu 


household, not contention.” 


« But it is so hard to be told that one’s husband has| power and descriptive facility unrivaled to defend, 
written this and that, and not be able to join with peo-/nay extol — offenses against what the world terms 


ple in their admiration or rebut their criticisms.” 
“It is a trial, but wait patiently. Your husband will, 
no doubt, end by removing his prohibition, and you will 


be the more centerted then, for having passed submis-|doxes, would not have brooked from an author of | that slightly trembled. 


sively through your ordeal.” 

‘You have no pity for me,” murmured Aimee. “ It 
may be years before my husband re!ents, and Mme. de- 
Mareeuil says the books are so interesting !” 

“Heigh, there we have it,” exclaimed the priest, 
whose voice betokened that he was smiling. “The 
serpent has tempted you to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil, and, after exhausting ingenious 
reasons for succumbing, you are obliged to confess the 
true one. Go home, my dear daughter, and read in the 
third chapter of Genesis what the sin of curiosity and 
disobedience cost our first mother. Your home is a 





| 
| 





little paradise—see that you do not throw away its 
tranquil joys.” 

Mme. d’Arlay rose from her knees, looking calm ; 
but her body was in a fever. She had hoped the 
priest would ratify the sophistries she had formed to 
justify her in disobeying, and his refusing to do so 
added to the irritation of her nerves without allaying 
any of the desires that seethed in her mind. She had 
been too much petted not to resent any crossing of 
her wishes as an unkindness, and if it had not been for 
the sacredness of the spot, she would have burst out 
erying. 

The sun was shining gloriously, and the streets 
were fall of mid day bustle as she emerged from the 
church, and made her way with quick steps towards 
the market-place, where her carriage was waiting. 
But why, instead of crossing the market-place, did she 
abruptly pause and turn, reddening, down a side 
street ? There was a bookseller’s shop a few doors 
down, and in the window was conspicuously displayed 
a yellow placard, advertising in red and black letters 
the “Complete works of Paul d’Arlay, of the French 
Academy.” ’ 

‘There they were, the works—four novels and five 
plays—in bright, new covers, pink and primrose, with 
titles alluring enough to open the eyes of a blind 
man, 

Aimee’s bosom heaved fast, and the throbbings of 
her heart become physically painful. Once—twice 
she turned away and retraced her steps. Third time 
a customer was coming ovt of the shop, and fancy- 
ing she was about to enter, stood aside to let her pass; 
here was the temptation; she seized it and walked in. 

“Have you all Paul D’Arleys’s works ?” 

“Yes, Madame ; the last editions have just come 
from Paris.” 

“T will buy the complete set, please,” said Aimee, 
in a voice that quivered. 


CHAPTER IL. 

“The Elms,” Paul D’Arlays country seat—within 
bowshot of the ancient abbey-tovn of St. Ricquier, 
now dwindled into a village—was dignified, like 
most French country houses, with the title of chateau. 
It was a pretty, modezn mansion nestling amid clumps 
of trees, from which the estate derived its name, and 
surrounded by an expanse of lawn and shrubberies, 
which was large or small according as you called it 
garden or park. Mme. D’Arlay insisted it was park ; 
the author styled it jardinet, (diminutive garden), and 
similar contestations went on between them as to the 








correct appellations of a conservatory and dovecot, 
which Aimee was for dubbing orangery and tower 
respectively, while her incredulous husband submitted 
that he would take up with these names, when the 
one had produced an orange and the other stood a 
siege. ; 

Such as it was, Paul D’Arlay loved the place well. 
Those who wondered that he should settle so content- 
edly in retirement, had little knowledge of his char- 
acter, and less understanding of the satiety which 
comes of long indulgence in the pleasures of big cities. 
D’Arlay had lived for twenty years in the most bril- 
liant society in Paris—the equal of princes and states- 
men, the pet of great ladies, actresses, and artists, the 
envy of tyros. Few men had enjoyed life as he had, 
or better deserved to enjoy it ; for he had carved his 
way to fame and fortune, without patronage or char- 
latanry, by mere dint of hard toil and talent. Every 
work he had produced, whether novel or play, had 
cost him more than two years’ reflection and assiduous 
labor; and least this should seem strange to fertile 
literary manufacturers in these our times, it may be 
added, that D’Arlay had received repeated offers of 
large sums to work faster, but had declined, alleging 
rather scornfully that he would print nothing that 
he could not bequeath to posterity, 





To do his country neighbors justice, there was lit-/fectionate. when Paul went up stairs to change his 
Ule in the great author’s works to encourage a belief | dress, he noticed that in passing through his wife’s room 


When, however, on coming down stairs 


‘style, masterly perception of eharacter, dramatic/of rich dainties lying beside his glass, he was aston- 
ished and glaneed at Aimee. She was sitting red and 
nervous, as if playing a part. 
morals, and the social prejudices. France is the only| “ My dear child, you must have mislaid your alma- 
country where theories such as his durst be published, |nac,” he said, smiling. ‘ ‘This is a fast day.” 

and even Frenchman, so tolerant of startling para-| “ Yes, dear, 1 know it,” replied Aimee, in a voice 


less genius, philosophy so deliberately cynical and} “ Well, 
axioms insultingly launched against all the conven- 
tions that held society together. What saved Paul} “ What need of indulgences, Paul? I agrce with you 
@Arlay was, next to his talent, his evident good|that it is time women shook off the superstitions which 
faith, and for this reason no one would have applied|pervert all enjoyment of the good ‘hings of life into 
an epithet of 1eprobation to his works. They were|sins.” 

books over which thinkers pondered, and which dilet-|_ There was a moment’s silence. Paul d’Arlay had 
tanti studied as splendid works of art. But to the|turned white as the table-cloth, and motioned to the 
vulgar they were poison, and d’Arlay knew this so |servant to retire. 

well, that from the day of his marriage he had taken| ‘1 aw not aware that I ever told you that, Aimee.” 
the most careful precaution that his wife should not} “No, but you have written it—and, oh, Paul, don’t 
read them. be angry with me, but I have been reading all your 

For the truth is, he deeply loved his fair young|books!” She crossed the room, and threw herself at 
wife. After draining the intoxt:ating cup of worldly |his feet, embracing him with both her arms and gazing 
excitements, he had discovered that there is in do-|into his face with endearing entreaty. ‘I could not re 
mestic happiness a greater joy than all, and he was |sist any longer, darling, and I know now why you kept 
sincerely grateful to the woman who had revealed |your writings from mo, fearing that [ should be too 
this to him. Her gods were not his, but in the prac-|childish to understand them. But do not dread that, 
tices of her innocent devotions he found a secret |Some of the things frightened me at first and made me 
charm stirring the innermost cords of his heart. |ery, but as I went on reading the scales dropped off my 
When she knelt down to say her prayers at night,/eyes. Oh, how sil'y you must have thought me with 
and invoke blessings on his head—when she set out}my little mummeries and foolish creeds—but you are 
in cold or rain to church, or conformed to the laws of|so great, noble, and good, and never let me see what you 
her religion as to fasting—when he saw her act at all} thought, in your tender unwillingness to wound me! 
times as if an invisible eye were controlling he: con | Why are you trembling, dearest? I mean to be your 
duct, it was as if some beautiful scene of poetical le-|own wife now, the sharer of your glory and of all your 
gendry were being performed before him. She did}thoughts. Everything that I had learned has been clean 
not know how often he shaded his eyes to watch her|sponged away, and my heart and mind are like the 
making the sign of the cross, nor divine what was|blank pages of a new book,on which you shall write 
passing in his mind when he would sit down beside|what beliefs you please. Look up at me, dearest, I 
her, and, taking her hand in his, ask her to relate him] never knew how much I loved you till I guessed from 
some stories from !er Bible. He did not believe in} your works what a sacrifice you had made in marrying 
these things. To him they were fables, silly or sub-|a silly little thing like me !” 
lime; but not for the world would he have shaken his} Words cannot depict the desolate expression that had 
wife’s faith in them; and gradually there had grown| settled on Paul d’Arlay’s face as his wife spoke. He 
up in him a feeling that he would rather his son, and|bad started to his feet mechanically, assisting her to 
any other children he might have, should grow up to|rise, and she recoiled at secing him stand speechless, as 
be God-fearing like their mother, than infidels like|if an irremediable catastrophe had overtaken him, 
himself. He looked forward to an age when mankind} When he spoke at length it was with a groan. 
should be guided wholly by reason; but felt that this} “Tell me the truth, Aimee; it was Mme. De Mareeuil 
age had not yet come for his wife. who lent you those books ?” 

So he lived happily, falsifying all conjectures, puz-| “No, no, Paul; I went into the town and bought them 
zling every observer. He was a handsome man, ra-|myself. But why do you louk at me like that, dear? 
ther above the middle height, a little bald and short| You frighten me.” 
sighted, but constitutionally strong, thanks to regular} “Unhappy child! I am sure it was Mme. De Mareuil 
diet and exercise. With his waxed mustache, high|who advised you to buy them,” he murmured; then ab- 
forehead, and firm chin, he looked like a soldier. His|ruptly he tossed his heal, and broke out with a wrath 
fase teemed with expression, but the expression was|that was awful: “Woe betide that woman! She has 
not soft, for, like all men who have been mnch criti |come into my Louse with a torch, and let her see to her- 
cised, he was a trifle arrogant, and the easy rapidity|self! I will wreak a vengeance on her that shall wring 
of his rise in life, made him speak with too much con-|ten thousand tears from her eyes for every one that she 
tempt of those who had been less fortunate than him-|bas made you shed.” 
self. He would not admit that he owed anything to| Aimee uttered a cry, and attempted to restrain her 
exceptional abilities. He said it was on‘y hard work|\husband; but he disengaged himself, rushed from the 
that had made him; and one of his grievances against|room, and hurried to the stables, The groom who was 
religion, was that it taught men to rely on idle suppli-| there thought his master had gone mad, for Paul shouted 
cations, rather than on the courageous self exertions|for a saddle, helped to strap it on, and before the bit 
which he for his own part had found enough to con-} was fairly into the horse’s mouth, sprang into the stir- 
quer all difficulties. 1t was not surprising that such|rup, and spurred into the night at full gallop. He rode 
a man should have earned a character for hardness|toward the house where Mm. De Mareeuil lived, about 
and pride, and yet never did a man yield himself |five miles off, and some of the tardy peasants who met 
more good humoredly to the domination of a young |himw on the road must have thought of him as the groom 
wife. His tenderness, playful gentleness, and cheer-|did—or that he was possessed of the devil, for they 
ful submission to all her wishes were things to see;|were pious people in those parts. ; Le 
the little woman had wholly subjugated him, and not! Mme. De Mareeuil was far from expecting such a visit. 
until two years after his marriage did he leave her for| She was a handsome young widow, thoroughly Parisian, 
a single day. It was the summons to the bedside of| cool, coquettish, and heartless. Married early to a man 
a relative who was thought to be dying, which had|old enough to be her grandfather, she had hailed her 
induced him very reluctantly to quit her at last, and| widowhood as a merciful release, and had lost no time 
which had also afforded Aimee the opportunity of|in setting cr cap at Paul d’Arlay, whose fame, polished 
going to A——and buying his books, as we have| manners, and manly character had fascinated her. But 
seen. Paul d’Arjiay had countel on being away|it was not out of spite at having been rebuffed by him 
three days; he was compelled to remain absent more |that she had tried to push his wife to disobedience. 
than three weeks, and when he was at last free to re-| Mme. De Mareeuil was one of those women who do harm 
turn, he traveled back to St. Riequier with a yearning] by nature, as nettles sting. ‘To tattle and invent scan- 
impatience, to resume the peaceful life to which this| dal, to estrange wife from husband, and lend a hand to 
brief interruption had but added new charms, intrigaes in which the honor of families was blasted, 

But he had no sooner set foot in bis house than he|were to her mere pastimes. As to connubial relations, 
perceived some great change had occurred. she had a theory that among men there is not one but 

It was Ash Wednesday, and Haul, as he journeyed|that is peccant, and she argued that women owe each 
in the train, had been telling himself with pathctic| other mutual protection to resist marital tyranny. ‘This 
amusement, that he should find his wife in a black! did not prevent her abusing her own sex in the hearing 
dress—for like a good Catholic she wore dark attire on| of men, and despising it cordially in secret. 
fast days—and be regaled with a fish dinner. But| It chanced that when Paul d’Arlay arrived, Mme. De 
Aimee came to the door and met him, tricked out in| Marcuil was reading one of his best novels, La Femme 


ut we shall both be excommunicated to- 
gether. Has our good bishop given you an indulgence ?” 

























silks and colors, and with her hair piled up in some |d’un Sot, which she had perused many times from de- 
extraordinary Parisian fashion. There was more of the tecting several comforting analogies between herself 
woman, less of the wife and mother ia her, and she|and the heroine, 

seemed excited, though her greeting was gushingly af-, (To be concluded in our next.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 


Just now, the principal iuterest in Enxope, is the state of 

the Serial Crops, in reference to which the Mark Lane Express 
of August 8rd, in its weekly review of the corn trade, says: 
* “The cereal crop just reaching maturity has been saved by 
the fine weather, We may yet have a moderate harvest in good 
order, The | pward movement has stopped, and prices have 
rel.psed, partly in consequence of foreign arrivals, which are 
unusually free, but current rates scarcely reach the average, and 
are still below those of last year. ‘The harvest in France is pro- 
gressiog rapidly, but general reports indicate less than a fair 
average yield, although in Paris and Marseilles prices have 
fallen two shillings. The Belgian and German markets show a 
similar change. Official accounts of the crops in Austria and 
Hungary show that there is more likelihood of a deficiency than 
a surplus.” 

Moody and Sankey hel! their closing services morning and 
evening, on August 3rd, in Victoria Hall, Liverpool, before con- 
gregations of 1\,000 people, which filled the hall to its utmost 
capacity; great numbers were unable to obtain admission on 
both occasions. At night Mr. Mcody delivered a farewell ad- 
dress. He ancounced that the proceeds of the meetings in 
London more than covered the expenditure. He spoke on 
* Young Mens’ Christian Assaciations,’ and “The Liquor 
Troffic.” The proceedings were enthusiastic aud exciting 
especially the singing of the assembled multitude, 

The London jimes of August 2nd, says: ‘* the system intro. 
duced by the Government for sending messages over the tele- 
graph lines in Great Britain for one shilling bas disappointed 
anticipations, It says the time 18 coming when this rate will 
cease to pay,aud unless a great change 1s made, the service 
will become a heavy and increasing permanent charge on the 
@ountry's finances.” 


The strike in the English Cotton Mills is rapidly spreading, 
and we learn from Oldbam that it is almost universal. E ghteen 
thousand operators are idle. The feeling egainst the employers, 
is very bitter. 

Rev. Dr. Richards, a Presbyterian minister of Charlestown, 
W. Va., fell in a \railway depot at Fdinburgh on August 1st, 
fracturing his skull, and d ed soon afterwards. 

The grand ball given by the Lord Mayor of London, to the 
Mayors and other civic dignataries from abroad, took place on 
July 30th a: Guildhall, and wasa magnificent affair. Nearly 
3,500 persons were present, including all the distinguished 
guests at the banqnet on the previous day. The hall was finely 
decorated, although there was little time to prepare it for the 
ball, following so soon after the banquet, No member of the 
British Ministry attended the ball, Among the Americans pres; 
ent were Gen. Collis and lady of Philadelphia. 

Great preparations are making in Eagland for the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India. The Serapis and the Royal yacht 
Osborne will, it is understood, leave Portamouth on or about 
October 6th, taking in coal at Malta, and reaching Brindisi, 
where the Pr'nce and suite will embark on October 16th or 17th. 
A guard of honor of 100 Marines, and a captain will be sent out 
in the Serapis, So farasat present arranged, the number of 
persons guing out in that vessel will not exceed 400, and as she 
bas accommodation for over 1,000, it will be possible to render 





the ship thoroughly roomy, and with this object all unnecessa 
ry cabins and fittings are being removed. A general clearance 
bas been made on the main deck, with the exception of his Ruy- 
al Highness’s cabin, reception, and dining rooms on the port 


side ; thus making an excellent pr de +nd lounging place, 
extendin, 150 feet by 30 feet wide. Anentry for the sole use of 
the Prince will be made on to the promenade, and from thisa 
handsome sta r-case will lead up to the saloon deck and to the 





-| new crystal deck house, ‘The suite will be provided with cabins 


chiefly on the +tarboard side. ‘Che usual cabins here heve al- 
ready been augmented by thirteen new ones all of which a e to 
be draped with chintz and furnished with handsome bedsteads, 
baths, and other appliances calcalated to add to the comfort of 
those who use them. 

(oLosEL Forney, who recently visited Chatham Dock Yard, 
and examined some of the great ironclads there, says, ‘ ‘These 
great docks, so called, and the shops wi b which they are con- 
nected, now entirely devcted to the construction of the iron-c'ad 
navy of England, are admitted to te the most extensive in the 
world. These wonderful dock; and shops are situated near the 
town of Chatham, on the tidal river, the Medway, which rises as 
high as eighteen feet in Spring tides, and twelve feet in neap 
tides. There are four wet docks, built out of solid stone, mas- 
sive and grand indeed, the tidal basin, the largest being 400 by 
pinety-six feet, The Rupert ram was in dock a8 we passed, a 
magnificent and colossal mass of guns and armor plates, lookiag 
a true thunder-bearer. It belongs to tte second class ; its 
armor is twelve inches thick on the breastwork, and twelve ‘o 
fourteen ou the turret; its armament is two 18 ton guns, The 
ram, its main feature, has its sharp poiut eight feet below the 
water line, and twelve feet in advance of the upright por ion of 
the stem. It makes fifteen knots an hour, and is intended for 

uick work, like the ram which played such havoc with the 

nion fleet at Hampton Ro de,in 1862. The Temeraire (the 
Bold), another of these fast rams, was still on the stocks ; horse 
power, 9,000; eight guns, four of them 25 tons; 9-inch armor—a 
terrible machine. The Alexandra, also in the dock ; horse 
power, 9,000; armament like the Teweraire, recently launched 
by the Princess of Wales, after whom she is named. Two other 
high-speed vessels were finishing, each with eighteen sixty-four 
pounders.” 

Before leaving England his Highness the Seyyid of Zanzibar, 
forwarded to the Lord Mayor of London, a check for £100, 
with the expression of his wish that his lordship wouid dis- 
tribute it ashe might deem most advisable among the charita- 
tle institations in the metropolis, in which, he was well aware 
that wealth also concealed much poverty and suffering. 

A further extension of the British Empire 1s about to be 
made in Africa by the annexation of territories hitherto known 
as Fingo Land and No Man’s Land. The districts are situated 
between latitude 30° and 32°, on the borders of Cape Colony 
and Natal, and are occupied by a population of about 150,0:0 
of native Kaffir tribes. 

The present temper of France, may be judged, from the fact 
that the National Assembly on July 31st voted an appropria— 
tion of 30.009 francs for the benefit of French Exbibi ors at the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and at the same time an 
appropriation of 18,000,000 francs for‘‘ supplementary” war 
expenses ! 

From Spain we learn that the successes of the Alfonsists con- 
tinue, and that the Carlists are losing hope. 

The Rassian World states that the Minister of Pablic In- 

struction, intends to make the E_ ish language, a subject ot 
compulsory stady in the gymnasiums for young ladies, 
The investigation into the Russian Socialist conspiracy of 
last autumn has just been completed, and the Minister of Jus—- 
t'ce has made his report. 788 persons are to be indicted. A 
circular has been published ordering the young people to be 
warned against Communistic teachings, and admitting a wide- 
spread conspiracy in thirty-seven provinces. This revelation 
has prodaced a great sensation, The Government has discovered 
revolutionary propaganda in the Moscow Regiment, the Horse 
Guards, and the Battalion of Sappers,all in the Imperial 
Guard, 





LanevaGE or THE CLouns.—The colors of the sky at 
part cular times afford wonderfully good evidence. Not only 
does a rosy sunset presage fair weather and a ruddy sunshine, 
but there ure other tints which speak with equal clearness and 


accuracy. A bright yellowish sky in the evening indicates 
wind ; a pale yellow, wet ; a nentra! gray color constitutes a fa- 
vorable eign in the evening, and an unfavorable onein the 
morning. The clouds are full of meaning in themselves, If 
their forms are soft, undefined, and feathery, the weather will be 
tine. If the edges ar» bard, sharp, definite, it will be foul. 
Generally speaking, any deep, 1 lines betoken wind and 
Nn while the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair 
weather. 
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DeGeENERATION OF THE Factory PoruLaTION IN 
Exetanp : Some very remarkable evidence has been given 
by Dr. Fergusson, certifying surgeon at Bolton, England, un- 
der the Factory acts, before the royal commissioners, who are 
inquiring into the op ration of the Factory ard Workshops acts 
at Manchester, as to the ‘*tteady degeneration” which he has 
observed for many yeats going on amongst the factory popula- 
tion. Dr. Fergusson attributes this degeneration chiefly to the 
intemperate habits of the factory workers, who, by free indul- 
gence in stimulants and tobacco, debilitate their own constitu- 
tions and transmit feeble c nstitutions to their children. It is 
also, in his opinion, due in great measure to the totally different 
wode adopted during the last 30 years im bringing up children. 
Instead of rearing them as formerly on wilk, after they are 
weaned they are brought up upon tea or coffee, which they im- 
bibe not only in the morning but often three times a 
day. Having made close and extensive observations, with 
respect to the use of milk as an article of diet for factory 
children, Dr. Fergusson has found that when fed on milk twice 
a day, feeble children between 13 and 15 years of age, grow 
nearly four times as fast as children fed on tea or coffee, whuse 
growth between the years mentioned does not exceed 4lb. a 
year, whereas the children fed on milk night and morning grow 
15ib. a year. Another cause of the degeneratiou is, that at least 
one-half of the boys in the mills, from 12 to 2) years of age, 
either smoke or chew tobacco—or both ; and this no doubt 





operates prejudicially on their growth, 


Tue Late Lavy Franxiin.—The London Times pub. 
lishes’a long obituary notice of the late Lady Frarklin, from 
which we quote as follows : 


«Jane Franklin was the seco d daughter of John Griffin and 
his wife Mary, nee Guillemard, whose family took retuge in Eng- 
land after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and it was pro- 
bably from her Huguenot ancestry that she d rived that stead 
iastness and tenacity of purpose which was mingled throughout 
her career with the jively characteristics of the Norman race. 
Her father was by habit a traveler, and this passion for travel 
descended to his danghter who accompavied him in his yearly 
journeys through England and the continent, which she first 
visited in 1814, immediately after the peace of Amiens, going 
first to Genoa and then to Naples, where the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba found them in danger of a rising in favor of Murat; 
returning to Genoa, they passed the winter of 's16-16 among 
family connections in this now traditionully exclusive commu- 
nity, over which Milan so long exercised a powerful influence. 
To subsequent years we find her with her fether traveling io 
Germany, Bohemia, Denmark, Norway, Holland. She after- 
wards visited Madrid, and lastly St. Petersburg and Moscow, a 
journey which ° diately p ded her marriage on the 5th of 
November, 1828, with Captain, afterwards Sir John Franklin, 
who had then returned from his second expedition of discovery 
on the coast: f Arctic America. 

** Che year after their return to Eugland, Sir John received 
from Lord Glenelg the appointment of Governor of Van Die- 
man’s land, afterwards Tasmania, where, amidst the multifari- 
ous duties of her position, she found time to visit almost all parts 
of that beautiful island. In 1&39, she crossed over to the then 
infant colony of Port fhilip, and was the first lady who traveled 
overland from Melbourne to Sydney. This journey of many 
hundred miles lay for the most part through an unsettled re- 
gion, as yet occupied only by the carliest squatters and the 
aborig nes of the c untry. She subsequently visited the new 
colony of South Australi», the scene of her husband's labors, 
when asa midshipman some thirty-five years before, he had 
served with his commander and cousin, Matthew Flinders. 
Wrile here she visited the conspicuous bil) from which Fliuders 
had discovered and taken possessicn of that fine territory, and 
on this spot she subsequently placed a monument to that bold 
and skilful, though long neglected navigator. After visiting 
New Zealand, Lady Franklin sailed ea:ly in 1844 with her hus- 
band for Eugland. A few montis after their retarn, Sir John 
was offered the command of the expedi'ion about to be sent to 
discover the Northwest Passage, and with her Majesty's ships 
Erebus a::d Terror, be left England for the last time on the 18th 
of May, 1°45. 

‘In the spring of 1843 the uneasiness which for some months 
had been folt in regard to the fate of the Erebus and Terror had 
ripened into anx ety, which developed itself in the form of two 
government expeditions, the one by land, the other ty sea. The 
first undertaken by Franklin's old companion and valued friend, 
Sir John Richardson, was designed for the examination of the 
northern seaboard of the American continent ; the other, destin. 
ed ‘o follow in the presumed track of the missing ships, was 
placed under the commatd of a friend hardly less tried and no 
less true—sir James Clarke Koss. After the search by the gov- 
ernment had closed with the retu:n of Sir Edward Belcher's ex- 
pedition in 1854, Lady Franklin embarked once more in a pri- 
vate enterprise for the attainment of her object. In carrying this 
out she had the singalar advantage of securing as commander 
of the Fox, the acknowledged chief of living Arctic explorers, 
now Admiral Siz Leopold M'Clintock, How tully his m ssion 
was accomplished is known to all. The early proceedings of 
her husband's expedition, the date of his own death, the deaths 
of nine officers and fifteen men were recorced on the authority 
of the record found on Kivg William's Land, by Lieutenant 
Hobson, of the Fox ; and farther evidence was obtained of the 
Gesperate efforts at escape in which all perished. The Fox re- 
turned from ber Arctic voyage in the autumn of 1859, when 
lady Franklin had been again ordered tothe South after severe 
illness. She shared in the honors bestowed upon those who 
had achieved the object of her life in being the first woman up- 
on whom the Gold Medal ot the Royal Geographics! Sorcieiy 
was conferred—a dist nection extended since only to the late 
Mrs. Somerville. It was given to Lady Franklin, in recognition 
both of her husband’s discovery of the Northaest Passage and 
of these efforts of her own which had been the means of ascer- 
taining his achievement.” 


The last years of her life were passed ‘n almost incessant 
travel. Jn 1858 she visited Algeria, Tan's, Malta, and, in 1869, 
New York Canada, and Montreal, whence she started on a vcy- 
age round the American Continent. She visited Rio Janeiro, 
San Francisco, the Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, and Egypt, 


and in later years parts of India, Ceylon, Italy, Spain, Tenuer- 
iffe, Western Africa, the Azores, and Portugal. In her eighti- 
eth year she again came to N.w York, having traveled from San 
Francisco by rail. 








Rates or Mortarity 1n Great Britain.—At the 
recent meeting of the Scottish Meteorological Society at Edin- 
burgh, some interesting information respecting the rates of mor- 
tality in the British Islands was given by r. Buchan, who 
stated, as the results of some inquiry he had been making on 
the subject, that in England, in the winter months, every one of 
the large towns shows an excess above the average mortality. 
That excess, however, is very unequal. Wolverhampton shows 
a greater susceptib lity to cold, and diseases of the respiratory 
organs ere relatively more fatal than in Manchester. For the 
summer season, also, between July and september, every one of 
the large towns ot England, with the single exception of Bristol, 
shows an excess of deaths abcve the average. Another curious 
point is the ineqnality in the distribution of those deatha over 
the period. In London the mortality rises highest in the end of 
July and beginning of August. Liverpool comes next in point of 
time. Manchester is also pretty early, and s> is Glasgow 
Norwich is the latest, its maximum not occurring till the middle 
and end of September. But the most remarkable fact that 
comes out is that in Leicester there is an excess of 4) per cent. 
in the summer morths, being double that of any otber place. 
In Scotland no town exceeds its average in July and August; in 
England every town but Bristol does. Of annual rates of mor- 
tality the highest is that of Glasgow. amounting to 35 per thou- 
sand. The nearest to this are Manchester and Liverpool, each 
with 30. Portsmouth stands lowest in England with a rate of 
20, and Aberdeen in Scotland with 23. The English towns 
have a low rate in April, May and June, probably owing to the 
milder weather then prevailing. The period dealt with in Mr. 
Buchan’s inquiry was in most cases ten yeais, but in some of 
the smaller towns only five years. It would seem from his in- 
vestigations that summer and winter are both very fatal seasons 
in England. which is not surprising, as they resemble eich 





other so closely that it is often difficult to detect any difference, 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
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Provosep Memontat to Byron—His Livine Reta. 
sives Deciuine THE Ho or.-- Lady Anne Blunt asks the London 
Times to insert the following correspondence between Mr. Dis- 
raeli, as President of the ‘*Byion Mcmorial Committee,” and 
herself : 


Cauanset, July 5. 

Sie : I take the liberty of writing to you on a subject in which 
yon are at least nomiually interested—the ** Byron Memorial 
Coa wittee.” [see by an advertisement in the Times that ata 
general meeting, held on Wednesday last, the committee, in 
your absence, passed, among others, the following resolation - 
* That a slab be placed over Lord Bycon’s grave in the chancel 
of Hucknall Torkare Church,’ The presence of Lord Love- 
luce at the meeting, and his apparent approval of this proposal, 
have no donbt caused the impression that such a proceeding 
would bo gratifying to the descendants and other near relations 
of the poet. I am sure you will not misunderstand me if I tell 
you that the very reverse is the case. The view taken of this 
watter by Lord Wentworth and wyself, his grand-children, by 
Miss Leigh, his niece, and, I believe, by others of the family, I 
will endeavor to express. 

We have not forgotten that when Lord Byron’s remains were 
brought back to England they were refused a resting place in 
Westminster Abbey; that it was lett o his sister, Mrs. | eigh, 
and his friend, Mr. Hobhouse—perhaps the two who loved him 
best—to bury him, and that together tbey placed a tablet to bis 
memory. What their affection then deemed suitable we still 
hold to be enough, nor can we think that the addition of a slab 
placed by subscription in Hucknall Church would add anything 
to the dignity of the poet’s tomb. at least, it is not for the 
public which denied a worthier grave to take now, after fify 
years, unasking trom his family, the guardianship of their 
dead. 

lam sure that if the committee had been made aware of this 
it would not have passed the resolution to which we object; but, 
unfortunately, the opportunity was not offered to us of express- 
ing our feeling tothem. I venture, however, to hope tbat you 
will not refuse me your assistance in privately pointing out this 
aspect of the affair to the committee, and so render it unneces- 
sary for me to appear publicly ina matter which my brother's 
absence from Eugland leaves me the responsibility of dealing 
with. ANNE ]8ABELLA Noxt Buiunr. 

To rue Ricut Hoy. B. Disranu, M. P. 

10 Downine Statet, Wuiresart, July 7. 

Mapam : Mr. Di rseli desires me to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Jetter of the 5th instant with reference to Lord Byron's 
memorial. 

Mrs. Buunt. A, Tuassor, 

A meeting in connection with the Byron Memorial fand was 
held in London, on July 16th. There was very crowded attend. 
ance. Mr. Disraeli presidsd, and in opening the proceedings 
suid, ‘in the 12th year of his century a poem was published b 


European Miscellanies. 





Ture Recent Assavtt on a Lapy in an Enctisa 
Raitway Carriace, Although every effort has been made by the 
defendant to compromise the affair, Colonel Valentine Baker 
was arraigned before the Assizes, at Croydon, on August 2ad. 
to answer to the indictment found against him, charging misde 
meanor for an assault upon a young lady in a railway carriage 
The trial was concluded on that day. Co!onel Baker was found 
not gu Ity of attempting to ravish the complainant, but guilty of 
indecent assault, and was sentenced to imprisonment for twelve 
months, and to pay a fine of £500. He is «lso to pay the costs 
of the prosecution. 


A Lonpon Warrer on “good luck” says, “ We will 
cap the climax, by the most remarkable example of ali as to how 
property, now in the possession of the Earl of Elgin, came to 
that nobleman. Years ago two ladies of high position were 
joint tenants of an opera b xin London. ‘the occupant of the 
box opposite was an elderly gentleman, who used to bore them 
exceedingly, by staring at them throngh his glass, until at last 
his attention became a joke between them. Time rolled on, and 
they had long since forgotten all about their cld admirer, when 
one day a gentleman called at Lord A.’s house in London, and 
asked to see hia sister. When she ent-red the room he said, 
** Am I addressing Lady —— Bruce?” She saii he was. *‘ Then 
I have a very agreeable and, I imagine, unexpected piece of in- 
tellige.ce t» communicate. Under the will of a Mr. Wilson, a 
former client of ours, you are entitled to a fine estate of several 
thousansd a year."’ The lady said it must be a mistake. She 
knew no one of the name. ‘ Bat,” said the solicitor, ‘* no iden- 
tification could be clearer.’ Then a thought struck him. ‘*Mr 
Wilson,” he said, ‘lies near by, in his coffin, at Mr. Banting's 
the great undertaker, iu James street. Perhaps you would not 
wind going with me and looking at his face.” She went. There 
was her old enemy with the lorgnette. Not the least remark- 
able part of the story was, that he had intended to leave the fur- 
tune to the other lady, who was the special object of his ador- 
ation, and who he had been told was Lady —— Bruce, 


HavanG BEEN CONSULTED BY the Government as to the 
advisability of admitticg women into the medical profession, the 
General Medical Council of London, composed of twenty-four 
of the most distinguished doctors and surgeons of the kingdom, 
has returned a favorable answer. After a prolonged and warm 
discussion, the body resolved to instruct its presiding officer to 
reply, that if the Government should deem it proper to counten- 
ance women doctors, no objection could be offered by the pro- 
fession, ** provided the education and examination of the female 
students of medicine, should be condncted entirely apart from 
those of male students.” The final conclusion reached in the 





a young man, who instantly commanded public attention, There 
was no instance in literary records of a success so sudden anil so 
lasting. To use his own words, ‘* He awoke one morning and 
found himself famous.” From that time, for 12 years, he poured 
ont a series of complete inventions, which were not equalled, for 
number and their consistency o purpose, in the literature of any 
country ancient or modern. Adusirable for their many qualities 
—for their pictures, their wit, their p ssion—they were most 
distinguished by the r powers of expression, and by their sub- 
lime force of imagination ,cbeers). And then, after 12 years, be 
died--died in the fulness of his tame, having enjoyed in his life- 
time a degree of celebrity which had never fallen to the lot of 
any other literary man; not only admired in his own country 

but reverenced aud adored by Europe. The object of that meet 
ing was that futare generations might see in some public place 
the semblance of that wan, who was, without doubt, one of the 
masters of the English language.” 

Earl Stanhope moved * That an appeal be made to the public 
for f nds to assist in carrying out the proposal of the Byron 
Memorial committee, to erect a statue to the memory of the poet, 
in some conspicnons place in the metropolis.” 

Lord Rosslyn seconded the resolution, which was adopted, as 
were others in favor of the proposition. The meeting closed 
with a vote ot thanks to the right honorable chairman. 





Tux Necessity oF Passports 1n Eurorr.—Opinion 
oF TUE Britisy ForrigyS ecritauy.— Inthe House of Commons on 
July 19th, in answer to Sir W..Fraser, Mr. Bourke said: ‘1 
am glad tbat my right honorable friend has asked me this ques- 
tion, as I know many persons are anxious for information upon 
the subject at this season of the year. In Austria passports 
have not been abolished, and therefore in that country they are 
still required by law for traveling purposes. In Italy they have 
been a: olished, bat owing to circumstances which have lately 
occurred, a correspondence is now going on with the Italian 
Government as to the papers which it is necessary for British 
enbjects to carry in ont-of-the-way places, In France, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium passports have been 
abolished, therefore for traveling purposes | shouid say they are 
not reqnired by law ; but for purposes of identification , especial- 
ly for obtaining letters at the various post offices, I think travel- 
ers will tind it convenient to provide themselves with passports 
even in those latter countries,’ 


Av THE Funerat or THE Rev. C. Erno, late rector 
of Tattingstone, Suffolk, on July 19th, there wasa singular 
scene, Fifteen years ago the rev. gentleman left that village for 
Switzerland for the benefit of his health, and has ever since 
lived there. His ,will contained a bequest of a silver coin to 
every villager still living at lattingstone, who was there when 
he left, and at bis funeral a five-sbilling piece was given toa 
goodly number who presented themselves as duly qualified. 








Catumny.—The rules of politeness are never at vari- 
ance with the principles of morality. Whatever is really impolite 
is really immoral. We have no right to offend people with our 
manners or conversation. We have no right to deal with or be 
influenced by gossip about the people we meet. ‘The'r private 
affairs are none of onr business. If we belieye a man to be urfit 
company for us, we must not invite him; but if we meet bim 
where he has been invited by others, we must treat him with 
civility, If we know a man or woman to be a grave offender, we 
cannot use that knowlecge toi jure him or her, unless it is ab- 
solutely needful for the protecti n of others. The grentest and 
best men in the world have been assailed with calamny. The 
purest and noblest do not always escape it. We cannot investi- 
gate—as a rule we must disrezard—all slanders. Where great 
offences become notorious, the offenders must be excommunica- 
ted. In all other cases we must give every one the benefit of a 
doubt ; apply charitable constructions; hope for the best, and 
consider every one innocent tnt] he is proven guilty, 


»n, Was pointedly axpressed by one of the last speakers, 
in the following words : ‘*I have little fears that those women, 
who shall rash into the profession will atiend principally upon 
men; they will devote themselves to childbirth, and attend 
upon women aud children. I would object very strongly to 
teaching males and females together in my subject of anatomy, 
but I believe I should have no difficulty in instructing females 
in the whole subject that belongs to my department, provided 
sufficient precautions were taken, and : upp sing I am not called 
upon to instruct them along with males.” Some of the oppo- 
nents argued that women were unfitted for the profession in sex, 
strength, and mind ; that the innovation would be a source of 
endless immorality, as there would be more sick men in the 
world than there ever was be‘ore since the flood, and there 
wouldn't be women doctors enough to attend on them—but the 
more advanced opinion ruled the roost, and England is to have 
ber female doctors, 


A Man Finep ror Srrixine A Traveter anp Kiss- 
inc HIs Wire—A charge of assault in a railaay carriage was 
heard recently at the Bromley sessions, Kent, against a master 
mariner of Ramagate named Bowring. It appears that the priso- 
ner, who had been a testotaller for the past e’even years, was a 
passenger by an excursion train on the Southeastern Railway 
from Ramsgate to Lonion on July 6th, and during the day 
by the persuasion of friends he was induced to break bis pledge. 
He entered he train at Charing Cross for the return journey in 
astate of intoxication, and about Grove Hill be attempted to 
kiss one of the female passengers, and on being remonstrated 
with by her husband, he struck them both in the face. The 
train was pulled up, the electric communication with the guard 
happening to be iu working order, and be was removed to an- 
othe carriaye. At Chiselhur-t he was given into the custody 
of a constable, whom he violently assaulted, and it took eight 
men to take him to the police station ona stretcher, Evidence 
of the prisoner’s general good character having been given, he 
was fined £2 and £1 18s. 6d. costs, 


Me. Garsipe, of Southport, England, describes in 
the Pharmaceutical Journal a method he successfully employed, 
for restoring the legibility of a letter which had been submerged 
in the wreck of the Schiller, and which was quite illegible, until 
snbinitted to this process, The letter was carefuily brushed over 
with solution of sulphocyanide of potassium (one in twenty), 
and then, still damp, held over a dish containing hot hydro- 
chloric acid, The writing was thus develuped of a deep red 
color. The philosophy of the process is this: The iron of the 
ink is precipitated as peroxide upon tho fibres of the paper, and 
remains when all other colori g matters are washed away. Be- 
ing in au insoluble form, however, no effect is produced by the 
reagent until the fames of ths acid have rendered it soluble. 
Probably ferrocyanide of potassium would answer as well, or 
better, than sulphocyanide. 


A Bory Lear ror a Girt.—A rash leap was made 
by a young girl on July 22nd, as the excursion train conveying 
the Bible Christian Congregation from Port Stanley to I ondon, 
was dashing past the Ross Farm, about two anda half miles 
from the city It appears that while at the §spot {mentioneda girl 
named Millie George, about 12 years of age, daughter of Wm, 
George, corner of Clarence and Nelson streets was standing on the 
platform of the second last {carriage, several,of the other scholars 
being with ber. A gust of wind blew off her hat. Apparently tLiuk- 
ing it too good to lose, she jamped off the carriage, unobserved, 
strange to relate, by any of her companions. She was seen to 
fall on her bands and knees, and to rise up, hat in hand, and 
to rvn after the train. Those in the last carriage pulled the bell 
rope, but it was apparently unworkable, or at least was unob- 
served by the conductors, as the train arrived in the city before 
they were fully apprised of the affair. No time was lost in de- 


spatching an engine along the line, to look for the courageous 
htle girl. Fortanately, to the great relief of the girl's mother 
and her friends, who were inasad plight at the station, she 
suddenly put in an appearance at home, with but a few scratch- 
es as a remembrance of her rash act.—London Free Press, 














Strance Deatu or a Cuitv.—Mr. Payne held an 
inquest on July 20th at St. George’s Hospital, relating to the 
death of a child named Alfred Robert Wright, aged two years, 
son of a leather seller's traveler,of London. It seemed that 
on the Sunday previous the family were seated together at dinner 
sbertly before three o’clock, when the @eceased tried to grasp & 
knife which lay in the middle of the table, but being scolded by 
a sister the deceased began to cry, aud the knife was given to 
him to pacify him, ‘Ihe child snateved it up, and pat the blade 
into his mouth. Immediately blood flowed from him, and it 
was seen that the top of his tongue was cat off. Ho bled to 
death on the way to the hospital. Verdict “Accidental death,’ 


Creoratra’s Neepie.—An Alexandria  Qgypt) 
letter to the London Times says: . 

A good deal of interest has been shown here in the scheme 
for the transportation home of the obelis<s—one of the so- 
called Cleopatra's Needles—presented to Englaud forty years 
ago by Mohammed Ali. It is a fine monolith of red granita, 
64 feet iu length and 7 feet in diameter [ts weight has been 
variou ly estimated, but the mdximum given is 284 tons, It 
now lies prostrate and parallel to the sea, ata distance of 24 
feet, on a sandy bank 15 feet high, with nothing between it and 
the water save a rained sea wall, The hieroglyphics are in good 
preservation, and record that the obvlis: was erected at On 
(Heliopolis, near Cairo) by /hothmes If, (about 1500 B. C ,) 
during whose reign Fgypt is recorded to have * placaJ its fron- 
tier where it pleased.” ‘The lateral inscriptions record the name 
and titles of Rameses II, (kno vn jo the Gresks under the name 
of Sesostris), and relate how he ha! conquered all the nations 
of the world, It is worthy of note, too, thit the Israslites ware 
in Egypt at the tine of the construction of this monument. It 
is said to have been brought to Alexandria a the bo inning of 
the Chri-tian era. Various schemes have been suggested for the 
removal of the stone, bat the most feasible seems to b» the con- 
struction of a jetty to deep w.ter, so as to convey it along an 
inclined plane of beams to a raft, on which it might be secured 
and towed to England in the summer months. 


A Dovste Execution at Barcetona.—The Opinion 
Nationale publishes a letter from Barcelona contaiving a dram. 
latic account of a double execution which has just taken place in 
that town, A maid servant named Gregoria Voix, aided by her 
over, Victoriano Ureieta, murdered her master, who had made a 
will in her favor, The judicial investigation and trial lasted no 
less than three years, and resulted ‘n the condemnation of both 
the accused, who, accord ng to the custom, were taken on the 
evening which preceded the execution to a chapel, to remain 
there until the next morning. ‘here the two convicts were 
only separated by a curtain, and the woman uttered such lond 
cries during the night, that her accomplice bad several times to 
impose silence on her, The most distinguished ladies of the 
locality attended the woman to offer their consolation, « The 
man was sarrounded by monks. During all that time the boys 
of the choir, clad in red, yellow, or blue, fe m head to foot, 
went through the streets, a salver in one hand and a bell in the 
other, asking for »1ms to meet the wants of the condemned pris- 
oners on earth and in heaven—that is to say, for the cost of their 
interment and the performance of masses for their siuls. ‘I'he 
execution by the garotte [strangling] took place outside one of 
the gates of the city, in a plain, to wh ch the victims were con- 
ducted by a long procession of penitents. ‘The corpses remained 
until 6 in the evening, for more than ten hours, exposed to the 
gaze of a crowd which came to contempluts eagerly the terrible 
contortions their faces bad undergone. 


Tue Times We Live In.—The historical chateau of 
Vaux, says the Pall Mall Gazette, which was built by the great 
Intendant of Finance, Fouget, in the reign of bouis XIV, bas 
just been knocked down toa sugar refiner for about £100,000. 
‘To build his chateau and make his park, Fouget had to sweep 
away several villages, »nd palaces and gardens cost him the 
enormous sum of 18,000,000 livres (nowadays 35,( 0), 00 francs.) 
After Fonquet had been arrested, tried, and thrown into prison, 
Vaux was sold to Marshal Villars, whose son in his torn sold it 
to the Duc de Choiseul, the celebrated Minister of Louis XV. It 
may be remark: d that Choiseul rneceeded Marshal Belloisle, 
grandson of Fouquet, as First Minister. Atter the Choiseul 
Praslin family purchased the estates the chateau went by the 
name of Vaux-Praslin. Jt is said to be in a very bad condition, 
and that £40,000 will hardly set it right. At all events the old 
place has fallen into French hands and not into thege of the 
foreigner. Chenonceanx, for ex mple, was purchased by a Mr, 
Wilson, who went overto Francs as a gas fitter. Poutchar- 
train, another historical chateau, is owned by the German 
Count who was first Governor of Alsace Lorraine; another Ger- 
man recen ly purchased the less interesting chateau of Beaure- 
gard, and has le sed the forests of St. German and Versailles 
for shooting. 


Sincutar Deatu.—On July 20th Dr. Hardwicke 
held on inquest at the Lord Palmerston tavern, Palmer 
ston-road, Kilburn, touching the death of Augustus Lonis 
Reesting, 42, an artist From the evidence it appeared that 
about a fortuight ago the deceased «ame from Germany, and 
took farnisbed apartments at 1, Palmerston road. On Jaly |3 bh 
last he went with a friend to the city. H» returned home about 
four and bad bis dinner, after which be sent for and drank 3s. 
worth of brandy. He went to bed but was very restless, and at 
four o’clock he ran down stairs and called for whisky. He was 
got up into his room again, and sixpenny worth of whisky was 
given him, He afterwards became unconscious, and though 
attended by a doctor, died on July 24th. A post-mortem exam- 
ination showed that the cause of death was alcoholic poisoning. 
The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the medical 
evidence. 


A Lirtte Gari Imprisonep For Piuckine a Flower, 
In the House cf Commons on July 2°th, Mr. Ritchie asked the 
Home Secretary whether his attention had been dirested to a 
report of the case of Sarah ( handl r of Spalding. Lincolnshire, 
aged thirteen years, who on a visit to ber aunt at the almsbouses 
im the town had placked a flower from a geranium, for which 
she was charged at the Petty Sessions at Spaulding on July 
22nd, and sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment, and four 
years in a reformatory ; and whether, if the facts otf the case 
were as reported, he proposed to take any steps in the matter, 

Mr. Cross I believe there are some very small inaccuracies in 
the way the qnestion is stated, but I am sorry to say that the 
substantial facts are absolutely trae. The only steps I could 
take under the circumstances, were immediately to dismiss the 
girl from custody [cheers], and write to the mayistrates disap« 
proving what they had done. [Cheers.] 

Sir F. Perkins asked whether it was true that two clergymen 
were on the bench when the girl was examined, one of them 
being the presiding magistrate. 

Mr. Cross—I believe there was one, I cannot say whether 
there were more, 
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[From the Cornhill Magazne.} 


MISS ANGEL. 
BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 


Contradiction from Zucchi always roused the secret 
gipsy in Angelica’s character. True friends are sorts 
of magnifying-glasses. Antonio was a true friend, 
and saw her perhaps as she really was, with some 
slight exaggeration. 

‘or Antonio alone, perhaps, she was but herself—no 
wonder such as all these people would have declared 
her to be, no mighty mistress of her art, but a sweet 
and impulsive hearted girl, whose arch bright looks, 
half-saucy, half-appealing, went straight to his heart, 
whose constant self-denying work and application he 
knew how to appreciate. Perhaps she pursued her 
way to triumphantly, perhaps if her pictures had cost 
her more, they might have been better worth the 
sweet lifetime she had given to them, the hours of 
youth, of gaity, and natural amusement and interest 
sacrificed to these smiling ladies vaguely waving their 
arms or reclining upon impossible benks. He praised 
her coloring, and Angel’s cheeks would burn in an- 
swer. Her sentiment was charming, but her drawing 
was absurd, and he did not scruple to tell her so, 

CHAPTER XVII; 
A GAME OF CARDS. 

A great many things exist that it is useless to close 
one’s eyes upon, and yet the very wants and disap. 
pointments and ineffectual efforts may themselves be a 
sort of proof of the possibility of the things to which 
we cannot quite hold, the duty we cannot quite fulfil. 
Is life a science? Are not its very deviations sometimes 
the key to its secrets? Are we all philosophers with 
instincts which set us to work upon its awful problems? 

Angel was not philosophizing oe now. She had 
not written her little fly-leaves of late, or sat ponder- 
ing her simple articles of faith. Ido not think she 
was living with her best self all these months. A new 
sayy had 





come over her; it is one which people decry, 

ut to me it has always seemed a sort of game no 
better nor worse than any other—the great game of 
the London world and its odd interests and supersti- 
tions. From being a spectator you are insensibly ab- 
sorbed in the performance. You begin to understand 
the points, the tricks, the turns of it—the value of this 
trump-card played against that one. Two fora queen, 
three for a king, and knaves and diamonds have their 
value too, and you a sort your hand and 
play your trick, and find yourself one day deeply ex- 
cited by this lively living whist-marking, dealing out, 
bidding. It is but a game, and one day the humblest 
ee may throw down his cards with a weary shrug. 

don’t know that there is greater harm than in any 
other pursuit until the day comes when men give their 
honor and women stake their hearts’ truth and their 
children’s happiness, and the peace of theic homes. 
Was Angelica in danger of staking her poor little 
heart ? 

Miss Angel was not in love with anybody, as I have 
said. She thought more of Mr. Reynolds at that time 
than of any other person. If Mr. Reynoids had come 
back, she would have accepted him. She always 
turned to her remembrance of him with gratitude and 
confidence, and somehow her conscience approved and 
Antonio approved, bat Mr. Reynolds himself seemed 
to avoid her. Ilis reserve gave her some concern, but 
she trusted to Miss Reynolds to remove it. Although 
Mr. Reynolds absented himself, Miss Reynolds was 
her constant visitor, and from her the young painter 
used to hear of his doings—of the work he was en- 
gaged upon, of the people he lived with. Lord 
Charlemort had proposed him for the Dilettante, the 
beautiful Duchess of Manchester was sitting to him, 
so was Nelly O’Brien, whose bright eyes still meet 
our admiring glances. He was as constant as ever to 
his club; he came, he went, he worked, perhaps harder 
than usual, and yet 

“Something is amiss,” said Miss Reynolds, hesitat- 
ing. “Perhaps you can tell me what it is?” she said, 
one day, with one of her impulsive darts. 

They were nding in Mr. Reynolds’ big coach, which 
had just then stopped at Dr. Burney’s door in Poland 
Street. More than once the great primrose coach had 
conveyed Angelica to Dr. Burney’s musical parties. 
On this occasion, in an interview of Piozzi’s singing 
Miss Reynolds returned to the discussion. 

“ He is not himself,” said the elder lady, anxiously. 
“I have never seen my brother so dull—so depressed 
in manner——” 

“T think he has forgotten me altogether,” said Miss 
Angel. “The other evening at the market, when I 
would have spoken tu him (Ll had sent away a coupie 
of my friends on purpose), he would not come near 
me; he merely said, ‘ Are pew enjoying the scene, my 
dear young Jady ? Do not let me be the means of dis- 
persing your attendant knights; and he passed on. 
Tell me—what does it mean?” cried Miss Angel, 
suddenly, and she seized Miss Reynold’s mitten in her 
qvick hand. “It is hard to be estranged from those 
Whose affection one values.” Angel’s eyes filled with 








tears she spoke, her 
ground, some one sprang forward to pick 
it up—a stately looking person in mourning 
ing garb, It was an old friend who had lately appeare | 
in London society, Count de Horn, whom she had first 
known at Venice. Angelica took the fan from him with 
a pretty little “ moue,” and let him kiss her hand as he 
returned it and departed with one more bow. She 
hastily brushed her tears away behind its sheltering 
cupids. She was not sorry that Miss Reynolds should 
see she was not without adorers still, although Mr. 
Reynolds chose to be absent for such long weeks to- 
gether. She was surprised when she looked up to no- 
tice some expression of disapprobation in Miss Rey- 
nolds’ face ; her ¢yebrows were working, her little 
round button mouth was quivering. 

‘What is it, my dear lady?” said Angelica, “ Are 
you vexed ? are you e 

“Oh! it is not I, dear child, whose opinion matters,” 
suid Miss Reynolds, looking about perplexed, “ nor does 
my brother’s, for the matter of that, and indeed it was 
I who said it, and he only replied,‘ poor child! she is 
not used to our English ways.’ But you must have re- 
marked thal he zs fastidious about ladies’ behavior—he 
puts me in mind of my father in that ; and if he ob- 
jects to the persons who pay you court, dear child,” 
said Miss Reynolds, tenderly, taking Angel’s hand in 
hers, “ has he not a good reasoa—one that you cannot 
resent ?” J 

Miss Angel blushed up. ‘ Dear Miss” Reynolds,” 
she began. Miss Reynolds colored in her turn and 
went on unheeding. ‘“ People say that my brother is 
not the first to have some reason to complain. You do 
not mean—you do not rea ize— oh, my dear, forgive 
an old woman who has long, long since passed beyond 
such things, but who can still remember and who, if 
she speaks harshly, only wishes you well from her very 
heart. You are worthy even of his affection, and his 
sadness cuts me to the quick.” 
Angelica did not answer. 


as 








CHAPTER XVIII, 
BE THE FIRE ASUES. 


Some odd phase had come over the girl. A week 
ago I believe sho would have turned away from such 
words, pre-oceupied perhaps, or amused, or offended. 
Now it seemed as if she had for the first time faced the 
seriousness of life as it passed—realized the fact that 
people could suffer from her light indifferenee—sudden- 
ly understood that slight and indeterminate as most 
events are, they are, after all, our lives, and we have 
nothing else to live with. 

She had played with other people’s happiness of 
late. She had had real happiness and inflicted real 
pain. She had received a lesson from Mr. Reynolds 
that she scarcely deserved from him, although it 
might have perhaps have applied more truly to her 
relations with Zucchi, with poor Fuseli, about whom 
her conscience did not acquit her. Mr. Dance, too, 
had reproached her. She would forget it all if she 
could. Why could she not forget it? Were they 
all speaking the truth ? Was it indeed an unpardon- 
able crime to be pleased and interested and happy, in 
the society of more than one person ? 

As thoughts run on indeterminately without words 
or sense, they turn into moods, into phases of mind. 
All the next day Angelica came and went about her 
work, with the impression upon her of her conversa- 
tion with Miss Reynolds. Coming in from a short 
walk, she found her old maid servant standing in the 
passage; she was holding a great bunch of roses that 
had just come from Leicester Fields with a note from 
Miss Reynolds: 

“My pearest Miss KaurrMann, 

“My brother sends you these from his garden at 

tichmond; he hopes to Co himself the honor of call- 
ing upon you to-day. Shall you be at hume at about 
five o’clock ? 

“Your ever most faithful and affectionate servant, 


All that morning Angel had been somewhat tired. 
Her painting had not satisfied her. Lady Diana had 
come, and, finding Count de Horn in the studio, had 


of manner. 

Angelica began to long fora little of the placid 
sunshine of old days. ‘The roses and the straggling 
sunbeam wandering up the old staircase carried her 
right away. 

The count’s manner had vexed her, she could 
hardly tell why. She felt instinctively that Mr. Rey- 
nolds would not have approved. It was not famil 
iarity; it was uneasiness, some want of bearing. How 
different his affected courtliness was from Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ simple courtesy! 

She put the roses carefully in water. They had 
given her a sense of rest. Their fragrance filled the 
room as she sat down to her painting, and worked on 
undisturbed by outward things. But that day her 
hand trembled as Zucchi’s did. The canvass seemed 





to dazzle before her, Some strange tumult had taken 
possession of the young painter, 


fan slipped to the! 


gone away almost immediately with marked coldness | 


_ She was engaged upon a pretty and delicate medal- 
lion which Lord Essex had ordered. Some Venus, 
some Cupid, reclining in balmy gardens very far from 
Golden Square and from its work-a-day inhabitants. 
To our excited Angelica the lights seemed flashing 
from the picture, the Cupid’s eyes seemed to meet 
hers. She felt almost frightened at last, and turned 
away with an impatient movement, as the tall doors 
open wide, and with the quiet swinging step and dig- 
nity that are peculiar to him, Mr. Reynolds walks 
into the reom. Fora minute Miss Angel, usually so 
out-coming, was silent and embarrassed in her recep 
tion. He was calm and friendly, greeted her some- 
what shyly. She saw him presently glance at the 
flowers. 

“Thank you for sending them,” she said. “ You 
know my love for roses. These have come out early.” 

“Some roses we know bloom in November,” said 
the painter, with a little bow to the November rose 
now quivering before him. 

Angelica looked up somewhat wistfully. She 
cou'd aot face those anxious bland glances. Some- 
thing—what was it ?—in his calm superiority seemed 
to fascinate her will, to compe. her willing service. 
To this impetuous, impressionable, fantastical young 
person, it seemed as if his judgment and tender con- 
sideration might be the calm haven for which she 
longed. Poor little thing, she was suddenly tired of 
the rout, so tired of 1t all—tired of her hard work, 
tired of the compliments which in her heart she dil 
not accept, longing for some anchor to her laboring 
craft. 

She dragged forward a chair, and bestirred herself 
to make him welcome. “I knew you would come, 
Mr. Reynolds; something told me you would come 
to day, even before I received your flowers.” 

“ What made you expect me?” said Mr. Reynolds, 
looking surprised. “I have often thought of coming, 
wished to come, but it was only this afternoon when 
my sister told me, that you had honored me by re- 
marking my absence, that I decided ig 

He stopped, arrested by the strange expression of 
her face. ‘There was something spiritual, half rapt, 
half excited, in her looks at that moment. She shook 
back her great curls; her color rose. 

Had he been unhappy all this time? So his words 
now implied (they had, in truth, no such meaning.) 
Could she set it all right, make him happy once more ; 
by asingle word ensure her own lasting peace, his ever 
present friendship? She started from her chair. 

“ Perhaps some instinct spoke to me,” she eried, a 
little wildly ; “ perhaps we are less indifferent to each 
other than you may have imagined. I have not forgot- 
ten the honor you once did me. If you also remem- 
ber,” sho repeated, “a3 your sister has led me to sup- 
pose that you.do, I might give a different answer now 
to that which I gave you then.” 

She looked up, expecting to see a smile upon his face, 
a reflection of her own excitement. “I have thought 
much and deeply since last we met,” she said. “It is 
not too late to try and make amends to you fur my mis- 
take.” Angeliea’s heart was throbbing fast. 

Reynolds looked very pale, and for a moment he in 
turn conld scarcely meet Angel’s looks. “My child,” 
he said, “1 will not, must not take advantage of your 
confidence. When I spoke to you before | was in a 
different mood, carried away by a passiug impulse, 
which I cannot regert, since it has brought me this ge- 
nerous mark of your goodness. But you were right in 
y-ur decision. You yourself caused me to reflect. I 
could not hope to make one of your young and ardent 
nature happy, and I could never be happy, feeling that 
I Lad sacrificed your life to a friendship which wiil be 
yours whatever chances. I scarcely know what words 
to use to tell you, my dear, of my respect and gratitude 
—to tell you how lam honored by your noble confi- 
dence, I hope to prove to you,” he added, “ that I am 
not unworthy of it.” 

Angelica scarcely heard what words he was saying. 
Afterwards she remembered them, and they were some 
consolation to her ; but at the time some sudden feel- 
ing of overwhelming shame, of indignation, almost hor- 
ror at what had occurred, overcame her completely. It 
seemed to her that she had been mad, bereft of her 
reason ; and now for once Angelica spoke against her 
nature, against her own conviction. “ You are right,” 
she said, coldly ; “I spoke under misapprehension ; 
we have neither of us that regard for each other which 
would warrant the step I foolishly proposed—a step 
suggested by another person.” 

“But we are friends for life,” said Mr. Reynolds. 
“Ts it not so ?” 

She could not answer at that moment, and she was 
thankful when, by some curious chance, Lady W. 
was announced by the man-servant, coming in for the 
second time upon their estrangement. That first ex- 
planation now seemed almost a meeting compared to 
this cruel moment, How Angel got throngh the next 
half hour she scarcely knew. She was conscious of 











Mr. Reynolds’ mute appeal and courteous, grateful, 
almost deprecating manner ; of Lady W.’s renewed 
interest and affection. It all seemed to her to be 
meant for some other person—some one who was not 
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present. She was thankful when they left her at last. 
Zucchi happened to come in as usual, and she im- 
ploringly whispered to him to take them away, that 
she wanted to be alone. She ust be alone, and she 
sank down upon the low couch in the now darkened 
room. Ste covered her face with her hands, with a 
sort of despair in goodness in human nature. Was 
there no single person to trust in all this world? 

Had she been actuated by vanity when she turned 
to this grave and good man? Ah, no! her conscience 
absolved her; but what had she done ?” 

Miss Reynolds had deceived her unpardonably and 
most cruelly. Angelica felt as if she could forgive 
her friend in time, but not yet. And as for her friend- 
ship, was this her experience of it? It was very, 
very late, and she sat there, half worn-out, without 
spirit to move. She feit that there was something in 
her, that the slightest movement or word would 
awaken. 

Was this what she had unwillingly inflicted upon 
others—this miserable torture of heart? Had some 
demon taken hold of her in her troubled ? 

(To be contmued in our next.) 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of **The Good Old Times.’ 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTR XLVI.—(Continued.) 


Dick and Tom received their onslaught with coolness, 
and calmly defended themselves while watching their 
opportunity to deal them a slashing cut. 

Turpin was the first to disable his antagonist, whom 
he wounded so severely in the shoulder that he was fain 
to sink upon the ground, and proclaim himself vanquished. 

Then he turned towards 1om King, whom he knew, 
from the wounds he kad received, must be nearly, if not 
quite exhausted. 

Dick found him engaged with the chief of the police, 
who had already forced his way through the umbrageous 
barricade, and was pressing hardly upon him. 

In fact, it was well for 'lom that 'furpin turned his 
attention to him, when he did, for his foot slipped, and 
he fell heavily upon the ground. 

He was so faint he could not rise, for he had since 
the wound hereccived just before entering the forest, lost 
an enormous quantity of blood. 

Before, however, the chief officer could follow up the 
advantage he had gained, he found himself suddenly 
confronted by Dick ‘Turpin, who at once attacked him. 

The chances between the two combatants were nearly 
equal—- if anything, the chief of the police was the taller 
and more powerful man of the two. 

Dick could not but admire the bravery of this officer, 
who although he knew all hope of victory and capture 
was at an end, yet did not in the least abate the strength 
of his blows, or indicate the least idea to surrender. 

On the coutrary, he fought, if possible, with greater 
tury than before, and for once Turpin fouad some one 
who was fairly entitled to be called his match, 

Still our hero did not like the idea of slaying this man, 
for though he was, and he, therefore, sought to disarm 
him. 

In this he was for along time unsuecesful, for the 
officer, with loud cries for him to yiell, attacked hix 
with great resolution. 

There was very little light, too, for them to fight by. 
The Innterns had becom? one by one extinct, and it was 
only because their eyes had got thoroughly accustomed 
to the darkness that they could see each other at all. 

At length Dick, who was fairly weary of the fray, 
dealt one terrific sweeping blow with his hanger, which, 
stri ing through all guard, reached the head of the 
brave oflicer, who fell to tde ground suddenly and heavily 
as though he had been knocked down with a pole-axe. 

The highwaymen were masters of the field. 














CHAPTER XLVIL. 
ENTER UPON QUITE 
BUSINESS. 

Atthe moment the officer feel to the ground, Tom King 
raised himself a little upon one hand and looked con- 
fusediy about him. 

In fact, during Dick’s contest with the chief of the 
police, he had lain in something that closely resembled a 
swoon. 

For a minute or two he remained rather in doubt as to 
what had happened, and he passed his other hand oves 
his eyes repeatedly. 

But just as memory was flooding back upon him, the 
familiar tones of Dick’s voice reached his cars. 

“Tom—Tom,” he heard him say, “the day is over. 
(ict up! get upat once! All is overnow! I mean there 
is nodanger! Our foesare all slain or wounded, and 1 
myself am unhurt. Come, get up—get up!” 

“ All right,” replied King, in what he intedned to be 
a cheerful voice, but he found to his surprise that the 
words were almost inaudible, 

He made a stronger effort. 

“Tam afraid I am badly hurt, he said, and he raised 
himself still further from the ground. “Help me up, 


OUR TWO FRIENDS A NEW LINE OF 


Dick. I fancy when once I jreach my feet I shall be 
able to stand all right enough. 

But even as he uttered this assurance so sudden an 
accension of weakness came over bim, thathe sank back 
upon the sward. 

“Hilloa!” said Turpin, in some surprise, for until 
then he had no idea of the condition of his friend. 
* Hilloa, Tom! are you so bad as that? Eh?” 

But no sound responded t» his words, save a strange 
half sigh, half groan. 

Seriously alarmed, Dick knelt down hastily by the 
side ot King and placed his hand upon his heart. 

It was beating regularly but very feebly. 

“ Oh! itis not so bad, after all, as [ thought it was,” 
he said, while he gave vent to a sigh of relief. “ Not so 
bad as J thought, but if someting is not done, and that, 
quickly, it soon will be worse. 


am doing!” 
now spoke. 


and Lion.” 
Turpin was not long finding and lighting it. 


friend’s countenance. 


places. 


any with which he had yet met. 
King opened his cyes. 


upon his eyelids aroused him. 

But he could not see his friend, who held the lamp 
before him, and whose form was consequently shrouded 
in darkness. 

He heard his voice though, for Dick, a3 soon as he saw 
Tom’s eyes open, spoke to him chceringly. 

Then the admistration of s@ne more brandy from the 
flask greatly aided his recovery; in fact, in afew moments 
he was able to sit up. 

With all imaginable tenderness ‘Turpin made an exami- 
nation of the wounds which ‘Tom Wing had received. 

He was overjoyed to find them all of a superficial 
character—the first one he had received looked the worst 
but that was owing in a great measure to the coagulated 
blood about it, which had forced itself through the band 
age he had so hastily tied on. 


souud as ever you were.” 


present.” 

“No doubt—no doubt! 
you have got off so well as you have.” 

“T do—and you ?” 

“Tawm,as I may say, perfectly unhuri, though, I ex. 
pect to find a scratch here and there. 


strength better. 
get some water that will do to wash your hurts with. 
You wll find a plentifal application of cold water will 
make a wonderful difference to you.” 

“IT should be glad of of some water, indeed!” replied 
King, “for the wounds smart and burn unbearably.” 

“That is inflamation—a thing to be especially es- 
chewed—and you may make up your mind that if the 
hurts are not well cooled with water, they will take a 
dangerous turo. I shall not be long gone to fetch some, 
so be patient, I will just put Bess upon her legs again.” 

So saying, Turpin made a few steps further among 
the branches and helped his mare to her feet, for he 
had at the commencement of the contest commanded 
her to lie down, and so she had remained. 

It was one of these things he had been most careful in 
teaching her, for he was well aware of the value it would 
be to him. In the present instance she had by lying 
down, been entirely out of the range of the pistol shots. 

When she reaced her fect she rubbed her nose affee- 
tionately against Dick’s breast, who In return patted her 
upon the neck. 

Then, after a word more to King, Turpin left the tree 
which had been of such essential service to him, and 
crossed the little open space. 

Bess followed him with the docility of a dog. 

He listened for a ‘ong time for the sound of flowing 
water without result, but presently there came to his 
ear’ — 


-the bubbling rausic of some | ttle stream 
Dancing over rocks.” 
He quickened his steps, and soon found himself upon 
the margin of one of those little brooks, which sometimes 
divide estates and counties from each other. 





steps. 
King he found was already wonderfully better 





With his assistance Tom rose tw his feet, 


Let me get my lantern 
out of his p cket, and then [ shall be able to see what I 


The reader will receolect the lantern of which Dick 
It was that one which had rendered them 
such signal service while escaping from tho “ Sampson 


He first cast the broad, bright beam of light upon his 
It was very pale, and streaked with blood in many 
Tom’s eyes were closed, and he looked for all the 
world, as though Death had written Finis to to his career. 


But such was not the case, nor was it to be until he 
had seen stranger and more perilous adventures, than 


It is most likely the bright rays of the lantern falling 


“ You will be right enough in a very short time,” he 
said as King looked inquiringly at him. ‘‘ Absolute rest- 
for a time will be indispensible, and then you will be as 


“Tam glad of that assurance, my friend, for I do 
assure you I feel about as bad as | welln can, just at 


Congratulate yourself that 


However, stay 
where you are fora moment. I would lie down if I were 
you—it will rest you more, and you will recover your 
In the meantime I wili try if I cannot 


He noted the spot carefully, and then retraced his P 





| “Lay hold of my arm,” said Dick, ‘* Don’t be afraid 
of leaning on me. I can bear your weight well enough. 
,Or would you prefer mounting Bess ?” 

| “Twould rather walk,” replied Tom. “I find I am 
gaining strength momentarily, and we have not far to go, 
| have we ?” 

“Not a hundred and fifty yards,” 

I can manage that then, especially if we walk slowly.” 

“ To be sure you can. Come along, Bess !” 

It took them some minutes to reach the little brook, 
and, when they did, Tom was fain to sit down upon the 
bank, which happened to be rather precipitous. The 
exertion of walking even than short distance completely 
exhausted him. 

When he had rested a little, he, by Turpin’s diree- 
tions, got still closer to the water’s edge, aid put his arm 
so that the water actually flowed over it. 

Dick then, by filling his hat with the pure fluid, poured 
a considerable quantity upon the upper part of his arm, 
near the shoulder. 

The beneficial results of this treatment were soon 
apparent, and when the clotted blood was completely 
washed away from the wound, it did not look half so 
ghastly and formidable as it did before. 

When this operation was completed, and the arm had 
been thoroughly drenched with the cold water—which, 
of course, had the very natural effect of stanching the 
blood to some degree—Turpin formed a portion of his 
clothing into a long bandage of which he first soaked 
thoroughly in a stroam, and then bound tightly around 
Tom’s arm. 

“TI think the worst part of the job is over,” he said, 
as he rose from the crouching posture he had assumed, 
“How do you teel now ?’ 

“Quite well!” 

“T suppose you mean quite Well to what you did a 
little while ago?” 

“That’s it! And TI faney now if you will only bathe 
my head and neck in the same way, [ shall be as right 
as right can be.” 

“Very good! Hold your head over carefully.” 

Tom did so, and the copious stream which Dick poured 
upon it allayed instantly the smarting of ono or two 
slight wounds which were in themselves nothing. 

After the application of the cold water had been eon- 
tinued for about five minutes, ‘om King felt himself 
well and strong enough to rise and walk without assist- 
ance. 

Turpin observed this with pleasure, but he said— 

“ You must not tax your newly gained strength: too 
much, or you will suffer in the long run. I consider it 
imperatively neccessary that we should seek a shelter 
somewhere. I meana place where we can, if we choose 
remain for a day or two without molestation.” 

“I do not know where such a place is to be found,” 
said King, “though I should be glad enough were it 
discovered. If I could rest for a day or so, it would bea 
good thing for me, for in that time I should quite get 
over the effects of this night’s work.” 

“We must try, though of course just nowit will be 
more difficult than usual, for our fight with the oflicers 
will rouse all the county.” 

“ It will,indeed ! I did not think of that when I spoke. 
Why, the difficulty is ton times increased.” 

“It is! We left London because we made it too hot 
to hold us, but I fancy what we have done will make 
this place hotter still.” , ' 

“ You may depend upon it it will! It is unlucky for 
me—very. Still, we can only make the best of it. Is 
it though really possible, that we have overcome go large 
so large and well armed a body of officers? I can 
scarcely credit it.” 

“Unfortunately for us,acd for them also, it is too 
true! However, I did but defend myself.” 

“* And your wounded comrade.” 

“T think you did a fair share towards defending your- 
self. More than most men would have been able to do 
with such hurts as you had received.” 

“Butnow,” said Tom, as they buth reached the little 
clearing again, “let us go back to our original considera- 
tion. What is to be done?” 

“[ have no idea further than that we push on as fast 
a3 possible.” ; 

“Yes, I am quite sure the greater distance we put be- 
tween ourselves and this place the safer it will be for us 
Have you any idea of the time ?” 

“The night must be young yet. However, we will 
consult the captian’s watch.” 

“Qh ! he was a captain, was he ? 
thing like a booty?” 

“ Pretty fair,” said Tnrpin, 

He smiled as he took the lantern fromhis capacious 
pocket, and directed its light upon the face of the 
chronometer.” 

It was just half-past ten. 

“There is plenty of time fer a great deal to be done 

before day break,” remarked King. ; 
“True!” said Turpin, returning the articles to his 

ocket; “and now the next thing you will have to do 

will be to mount.” 

“On Black Bess ?” 

* Yes,” 


Did you get any- 


{To be continued in our next. 
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eee le " the banks was thus made small when compared with} Tue Firsr Sare Deposrr is Great Brrraw.— 
Useful and Interesting Knowledge their liapilities, A many parties te ae to take | London, the wealthiest city in the world, is just or- 
_ ina-|shares in unlimited companies ; and of course when ganizing its first safe deposit company, a thing fami- 
_ Records oF ro a penser: oan Mint “hees|the shareholders were limited in number, the capital | liar to ae American dev. The shee of deposit is 
tion a ro ae ute of preservation. Ajof the banks would also be limited. his restriction 'a little fortress in its way, isolated from other build- 
— books he Be of Gold Silvers &e., 1676 and{his now, indeed, been removed, and banks: with lings, surrounded by a moat, filled with water, like a 
Booke for the Dies unt of “ Dies ine the healin,s | limited liability have been created ; but there is sti!l | German robber’s castle, triangular, fire-proof, bomb 
1677, ag gh ell” a1 d “Dies for the healing piece 2 prejudice against them, which, as will be shown in| proof, burglar proof. The vaults are sunk to great 
piece with the hi h ovid tly have reference to the|the sequel, it will require years to overcome. Then | depths, and the doors, without hinges, bolts, etc,, ete., 
with the Shipp, a a “Ke ’ il.” There isa/2gain this permission to found “unlimited” joint/are moved by some sort of machinery, and weigh 
a ee nates rd tepeocil coinage ex- stock banks was, by a curious fatality, almost coinci-|four tons each, . 
eries of a eg ge elie "s ‘ os : 
pore between the years 1695 and 1700. The nod Beg ea ae yernpngaentin me sane Discovery or A Mixer or Amver.—A large deposit 
money required, being far in excess of what the Mint iene the business of new see th depends upon ie of amber has been discovered in the Kurische Haff, 
the Tower was capable of coining ——- Mints ower of issuing notes, this prohibition was really a near the village of Schwarzort, Germany, about 
were established at Bristol, Chester, Exeter, orwich ae dable sherk pa aie the oor aatlen off nie heath y,{twelve miles South of Memel. It has been known 
and York. Old money and plate were received ata ew, Cniieteee Heed men ti tee tal special for many years, that amber existed in the soil of the 
certain rate, and coin wag delivered out in the served dificultios rate dente wish these small notes. ‘They Kurische Haff, from the fact that the dredgers em- 
manner as in London. There is a volume containing emai naeiithitell ‘En head teteen 2205 endl 1797, |Ployed by the Government, for the purpose of clear- 
correspondence between the principal officers of the| dl aoe from 1825 At tho ontenttion Siae et ing away the shallow spot near Schwarwost, that 
Mint in London and their deputies at Chester. Sus- indeed. been withdrawn rt circulation a year or impeded navigation had brought up pieces of amber ; 
pected malpractices at Chester in 1697, “ whereby,” ne aeaulene te 1006. endl the panic of that year was these, however, were appropriated by the laborers, 
writes Mr. (afterwards Sir Isaac) Newton, then Warden + fn se: li of many witnesses, allayed by the |aud no particular attention was paid to the matter 
of the Mint, “ the money comes out worse than hereto » Bewerke i aetaiatie of the Bank of England of a|till recently. Some speculative persons have made an 
fore,” were followed by protracted disputes between the vanes of ats th antes, sak Guile inate tm the offer to the German Government, not only todo the 
officers at Chester. A remonstrance, addressed to Mr. a ablie y ailes tn at af 1844 the last great system dredging required at their own expense, but also to 
Clarke, the Deputy Master, by his tvo colleagues, ae eae a legislation, aided olen by the act of 1845,|P@Y 2 daily rent provided the amber they might find 
charging him with having treated them with contempt which prohibits any “an Teoullc Miciecen’ Receainay Geile uni should become their own property. The proposal 
and scorn, drew a reply from Mr. Clarke, in which he events the existing Enclish banks fromm Sceiteans was accepted, and the rent fixid at twenty-five thalers 
says: “I have treated neither of you with contompt a ometess gold—the banks all look to the Bank of |£or each working day. The dredging was begun by 
and scorne, not even when one of you did spiit in my En “ent to furnish them with its notes, which are {fOr machines, worked by horses; eighteen other 
face in the publique office.” Newton and his colleague, ial cundion whiie the bank le prevented from doing dredges and two tugboats, with about 1,000 laborers, 
Mr. Neale, then Master of the Mint, wrote that they ‘ot eileen th tate gold against these notes. 'The banks, |2°@ "OW engaged in the industry. The ground covers 
were resolved to come and hear both sides themselves, Sep eget pa seep depend upon the Bank of |" area of several miles, and a yearly rent of 72,200 
oe. poy ny lie Rana bys come England ; and the bank cannot even use its credit to|*balers is paid by the company to the Government. 
ing, but let the publ 


she m. It may receive their money, and issue to 
on as it ought to be; for the Mint will not allow of he nin return pw he receipts or post Vills, or place 
drawing of swords and assaulting any, nor ought such |i | i oie credit in its books, against which they can 
language wee hear bas been be used any more amongst) yo oives issue checks, but it is prohibited from| THe Gorp Propuct or Cotoravo—The Colorado 
ou.” . ‘oped to London |Si¥ing them the one form of acknowledgment which |Mining Review states the Colorado gold product from 
The plant of the Chester Mint was shipped to London they require for their customers—viz., bank-notes. |January to July, 1875, at $1,052,709; silver product, 
in 1698, the work for which it was erected having been An English banker thus carefully shut off from all |$1,104,134: ore shipped $795,000; copper $160,000; 
brought to an end. Another book contains accounts of obligation to provide gold for his liabilities, looks to{lead $5,000; total metallic yield, $3,116,843. It add-: 
the re-coinage of a large quantity of old “ hammered”) 11, Dank to give him its notes ; and the bank, if we] “But very few of the placer mines have made any 
old coin of the reigns of James I, Charles I, and may judge from its action for some time back, is more |clean ups yet, though the washing s2ason is about two 
Yharles II, which had, down to 1788, bees current UD-|+han ever determined to lean upon the government, /months old. The total for the first half of the year will, 
der the name of “broad pieces.” These coins were! 1,4 to regard a suspension of the act of 1844 as a/therefore, not be es larg? as that for the -last half by a 
received under Proclamation at the Mint at the very remedy for ali financial evils.—Macmillan’s Magazine. | very large amount (the annual yield ot dust being about 
high rate of £4 1s. per ounce; in 1733 and 1734, this) “pi Gory Comnace oF Great BRITAIN 1N 1874.—|$300,000, more than three-quarters of which has yet to 
a — . i og Rone ppt ae The British coins struck in the year 1874, were of the|to be returned).” 
ithdrawn from circulation. ook o r Saal eslee 9 405.368. The ¢ scinese of . , : 
the “Assaies and Verdicts of the Pixe,” taken before the ~ yee pink scat anata aa 1 984,432 DvurRiING THE RECENT BUILDING of a bridge in Hol- 
Lords of the Council ab initio regni Regis Jacobi Imt)) aie soyereions. This is much below the ‘average land, one of the traverses, 460 feet long, was misplaced 
et deinceps, is regarded as one of the most valuable of gold coinage of a year, which may be reckoned at |°" the supports. It was an inch out of line, and the 
all the original records remaining in the Mint. It ap-|%5 joo o00 sterling ; but there had been a very large problem wes how to replace it. Experimen's proved 
pears that duriug the Commonwealth new trial plates gold coinage in 1871 and 1872, and the importation that the iron work expanded a small fraction of an inch 
were prepared, but they were not recognized after the |144 the Bank of England, of Australian sovereigns | °V¢TY degree of heatreccived. It was noticed that 
Restoration, as in the first year of Charles IL an order)... 4 jaif sovereigns, amounting in 1874 to £1,972,000, the night and day temperature differed by about tweuty- 
appears, directing new plates to be again prepared, for contributed in a sensible degree towards maintaining five degrees, and it was thought that this might be made 
the reason that “ those standard pieces of gold and silver |i). supply of gold required for circulation in this to remove the bridge. In the morning one end of the 
which were made in the reign of King James, are oer y picces was bolted down securely, and the cther end left 
” 1 de under the Common- y- meee a one hi free. In the heat of the sun the ircn expanded, and 
wrought out.” ‘The plates ma Raitroap Enrerrprises iy Arrica.—While the : bal 
wealth still remain in the Mint almost intact. Some of} 1}, agive is actually pushing his explorations into the smtynds, wheat po aq a ie 
i i -|. . : : : : + other way. Fo 
jealpe ty Becel g The © Reesed Beebo,” vnteceng seared oe a = = beg My Pina two days Gis eeetnens was repeated, and the desired 
from 1445 to 1449, contain many documents of great} );.), engineer Fowler, the object of which is to com-|Place reached. The contraction and exp=nsion of iron 
interest and importance. municate directly with the whole of that vast country, |02"S by fire Leat has frequently been used to move heavy 
’ var ¢ . . ale ‘ 4 
Two Tnovsanp Men are at work on the line of the | which the rapids in the Nile, above the second cata- — cipro bergen ~m —— — opt 
Southern Pacific Railroad in the Tehachepi Pass, with |ract, had hitherto kept sealed up. The length of the |°* yh oa i secre a Vall “tg an ae P oa y 
some six hundred horses and carts, This is the heaviest | railway will be 300 miles, and when completed, much |“'™P'Y 2eating tron rods tll they expanded, then taking 
, - AB x ite sal ‘ : Poe 1) |the slack by screws and nuts, and allowing contraction 
railroading that bas been done in California. In one |of the produce now coming by way of Zanzibar, will be enki 66 Gell the eal Pome 8 
place in the Pass, the line bas to wind around for seven |e diverted to Egypt. by cold to pu e wall or roof into place. 
miles while making a direct distance of a little over one| The reports from the American officers, who are on 
mile. a different line from that taken by Stanley, are very 
Eneuisu Banks anv Leaisiarion.—The first Lon-|satisfactory. Colonel Purdy, an American, in the|'Treasury by the Postmaster-General, and recently pre- 
don bankers were the Goldsmiths, whom Charles IT. | Khedive’s service, of Darfour, now an Egyptian pro-| sented in both Houses of Parliament, gives some interest- 
robbed so barefavedly. Almost as soon as the present | vince, reports the country as healthy as well as fertile, |ing information. As io Great Britain, the Post-office 
Constitution was fixed by the Revolution of 1688, the |and the climate gry and cool. Grass and pasturage|Suvings Banks have again, last year, made conside-able 
Bank of England was started as a monopoly. No|very abundant. Ie also reports that cattle are very | progress, the number of offices having increased by 
other joint-stock bank was allowed to be formed in|abundant and thrive well. se nearly 250, making a total of more than 4,800, and there 
England, and no bank, joint stock or private, was| When the Khedive has completed his railway to| being in the London district alone 560. In France the 
allowed to issue notes within sixty-five miles of Lon-|the Upper Nile, its produce will tell wonderfully on| number is but 521, with 641 branches. In order to 
don. In this way the formation of large banks, such |the prosperity of Egypt. Colston with Prout is now |accomodate depositors at the English Post office Savings 
as the Scottish banks, with numerous branches, were |at Obeld, the capital of Kordofan, and the route lead-| Banks, it has been a rule for some years past to receive 
prevented ; and so the banks in large towns, where|ing thence to Debbe has been found easy, with| deposits at the receiving houses in London and provin- 
money is always in demand, were unable directly to|suflicient water. Professor Mitchell is still pursuing | jal towns on Saturday evenings; and in order to afford 
obtain the deposits of the smaller towns, where money | his investigations into the ancient Egyptian mines,back | still greater facilities, arrangements were made in the 
is always plenty. Owing to this the class of money jof Kemmert, and has found several with shafts, and | early part of last year to keep open many of these offices 
brokers, of which Overend, Gurney & Co. was the implements to grind gold out, used by the old Egyp-|on Friday evenings also. The number of depositors has 
type, grew up toward the close of the last century ;|tians; the richest he has found yields £3 to the ton. | increased, in 1873, by about 120,000, making the whole 
their legitimate business was to obtain money from| ‘The rails on the road to Soudan have already been | pumber at the end of the year more than a million and 
country bankers and capitalists, and to give them in |laid twenty-five kilometres in length, and the difficul-|, half, while the amount of deposits including interest 
return the bills of town bankers. No doubt some |ties are less than anticipated. due advanced by ubout £2,000,009, and at the end of 
of these restrictions were gradually abolished, but the} At home the railway to Rosetta, along the coast/the year reached more than £21,000,00. The sum ac- 
process itself was a slow one, and as soon as the older|line, is being rapidly pushed. In fact, the Khedive 


2 eruivg to the depositors for interest last year was £478,- 
restrictions were abolished, new ones were created. |scems to have taken the American motto of “go!Q00, being an increase of £48,000 on tho pre- 


In fact, if one might use the illustration, the old twist |abead” as his own. vious year. More than 100 accounts last year 
or bias in{the system, was not removed till a uew one| Worratzss Iron Sares.—Large numbers of worth- were opened with penny banks, this great interest 
was created. ‘Thus, for example, the first permission |less safes are made in Staffordshiie, England, for ex-| being chiefly attributed to the movement set on foot by 


to establish joint stock banks compelled all banks to| portation to India. One of the manufacturers is reported | the Proy dent Knowledge Society, founded in 1872. +% 
adopt the principle of unlimited liability, although in 


to have said tvat “as long as the safes were strong|is gratifying to remark the extent to which the system 
the older banks, the Banks of England, Ireland and enough to stand the rough voyage round to India, they |of the British Postal Savings Banks has been adopted 
Scotland, the liability was limited. The capital of}were all that was needed,” by the colonies and by foreign countries, 



































Tur Enetisn Ramway Divipenrs thus far declared 
show a material improvement over last year. 











Savines Banks tv Enctanp.—The annual report ad- 
dressed tothe Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
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‘Tue Dancer or Wet Coat—The London Medicinal! 


Tae Hicuesr Brivce wy tae Wortp.—The bigh- 


Broap anv Nyrrow GavGe.—A narrow gauge 


Reeord says people who prefer wetting the Winter’s| est bridge in the world will be built at the crossing of|railway has just been opened for business in the vine- 
store of coal, to lay the dust on putting it into their cel-/ the Kentucky river, on the Ciacinnati Southern rail-| producing district of this State, and is known as the 

way, near the Shaker ferry. The Baltimore Bridge| Bath and Hammondsport Railroad. It has a three- 
Company, one of the most noted in the United|0ot gauge, and its locomotives appear like pigmies 
States, has secured the contract. The bridge will|by the side of the ponderous engines of the Erie road; 
consist of an iron deck truss of three spans of 375] but it is well adapted to the business for which it has 
feet each, centre to centre, supported by two piers|been built. This species of railway has for some time 
and two abutments. ‘The piers will be built of ma-|been popular at the West, and is gradually working 
sonry to a height of 64 feet and 6 inches above low-|its way to approva) at the East, in localities where 
water mark, and the additional distance below low-|short roads and feeders to main lines are required and 
water mark will soon be determined by borings under |€¢onomy is a pre-requisite to construction. The cost 


lars, do not generally know that they aro laying up for 
themselves a store of sore throats and other evils con- | 
sequent upon the practise. But so it is said to be. Even 
the fire-damp which escapes from coal mines, arises| 
from the slow decomposition of coal at temperatures but 
little above that of the atmosphere but under augmented | 
pressure. By wetting a mass of freshly broken coal | 
and putting it in a warm cellar, the mass is heated to| 
such a degree that carbureted and sulphuretted hydro.| 
zen are giving off for long periods of time and pervade 





stoweu into the bunkers or holds of vessels. 


perished. : 
CaRBON FROM THE Eartu.—M. Gautier, in his recent 


control of the resident engineer. 


“iv 


depending upon the shape cf 


tracted from the bowels of the earth and consumed 130,-| continent. 


000,009, tons of coal, containing on an average 75 per 
cent. of carbon; 98,000,000 tons of carbon being, there- 
fore, annually transformed into 356,000,000 tons of car-| 
bonic acid, and assuming, as a moderate calculation that 
the remaining cases of combustion—wood, oils, &e.— 
represent the fifth of the preceeding quantity, it follows 
that manufactures, navigation, and domestic economy 
pour into the atmosphere the prodigious quantity of 
427,000,000 tons of carbonic acid a year. Tn the vol 
canic regions of the globe carbonic acid escapes from 
craters and fissures in actual torrents, producing a mass 
of gas ten times greater than the preceeding. 


Mr. W. ff. Johnson has communicated to the Brit- 
ish Royal Socicty the results of some experiments 
made by him to ascertain the changes produced in iron ciel te aie wage? : 
apdipanal by the action of bydeagen ond askin, Aigloescl of the road is $12,500 per mile, and it 1s thought that 
iron wire which has been immersed for a few minutes in|... Ga ic tomes Wiser cain ‘aie 
stag tytiechinaio on Ante silahente sill. Sedainie gauge is continually growing in favor for railroads 
more brittle, a piece breaking after being bent once on 
itself, while before immersion it could be bent back- 
wards and forwards several times without breaking. If 
the fractured part, while {still hot from the effort of 
breaking, be wetted, it froths, bubbles of gas being giv- 


These piers will be 
the whole house. The liability of wet coal to mischievous} 120 fect iong end to end of cut water, and 35 wide 
results under such circumstances may be appreciated) on the top, built hollow, with their walls 24 feet from 
from the cireumatance that there are several instances |the end. Upon the masonry will rest the iron trestle 
on record of spontancous combustion of wet coal when| work, The grade line is 275 


feet 6 inches above low 
And from! water. 


ds The abutments will be built upon the cliffs 
this cause, doubtless, many missing coal vessels have|on each side of the river, and are to be 48 feet high, 


the ledges of rock. 
} When this structure is completed, Kentuckians can 
work on chemistry, estimates that there are arnually ex-| well point with pride to the highest bridge upon this 


of construction for these roads is small, as is also that 
of maintenance and equipment, and they are pro- 
nounced derfectly safe for passenger trave! as well as 
for traffic. It is said also that the receipts bear a due 
proportion to those of the standard and broad gauge 
roads. In localities where a short road is necessary, 
the narrow gauge has demonstrated its fitness for use 
and permanence. There is no doubt that it will vary 
in popularity. A narrow gauge railroad through the 
mountainous regions of Vermont has been projected, 
and the northern end of the route has been surveyed. 
It is to run from Shelburne Falls in Massachusetts to 
North Troy, Vermont, a distance of 246 miles. The 
estimate of the engineers for building the lower end 
the cost of the upper end will be less. ‘The narrow 
where the prospective traffic would not warrant their 
construction upou the more expensive plan uf the 
ordinary gauge. 

Tae Gotp Mines or Virernta.—A well known Vir- 
ginia mineralogist says, if properly worked, the Virginia 


en off from the whole surface of the fracture for thirty : , . 
or forty secouds, making the water on the fractured sur- and are in some places forty miles wide, wonld be as 
face appear to boil violently. It is remarkable that| profitable in proportion as those of California. 

steel when treated in the same manner does not froth, 
though the action of acids on steel is more rapid and 
more marked than on iron. ‘The toughhess of steel, 
however, is greatly diminished by a short immersion in 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 


gold fields, which extend the entire length of the State, 
ArtirFiciat Sunssitutes ror Stone.—In the formation 


of blocks of artificial stone in which the hydraulic “ limes” 
have been employed, the difficulty has been to find pro- 
portious which atford materials calculated to resist the ac- 
tion ofthe weather,and whieice not so shrink when 
put together. In order to overcome these, the hydraulic 
“cements” have been employed, with much greater 
success, no doubt, yet without overcoming in a complete 
_ and satisfactory way the difficulties which have so long 
» troubled practical men. McCoignet, believing that one 
great cause of the difficulties here alluded to was the 
method generally used of formiug the blocks by mould- 
ing them, conceived the idea of giving up this process 
altogether, and of falling back entirely upon the principal 
of ** agglomeration.” Hence the name deéons (or,to use the 
English cquivalant, concretes) agglomeres. By the 
use of the method of moulding, the materials being 
used of necessity in the form of a paste or lime, more or 
less adhesive, according to its constitutents, and the 
employment of a large per-centage of water was of neces- 
sity involved, the hardening of the blocks depend upon 


Tue Portman Var Suops.—Of the manufactories of 
Detroit, none are more worthy of a visit than the Pull- 
man Car Works. ‘Though 540 men are ewployed at 
these works, and the buildings cover several acres, 
there is 1 most perfect system. The cars, finished or 
not, are known by uame, and a day is set for the com- 
pletion of each. Everything, with the exception of the 
iron castings, is done at this establishment. The pro- 
cess of silver plating and wood inlaying requires skilled 
workmen, and is very costly, the finest material used 
being imported from Asia. Much other material is 
imported also, and it is not surprising that the cost of 
elegant cars range all the way from $15,000 to $20,- 
000. That these cars are coming into general use in 
foreign countries as well as this, is shown by the fact 
that England bas now thirty-four in use and in making, 
and Italy three. The cars are sent in sections to Ku- 
rope, and about a dozen bands journcy across the waj 


An Encusn Act or ParutamMent has just become 
law by which any clerk, officer, servant, or other person 
employed, who shall alter or falsify an account, book, or 
paper, with intent to defraud. shall be liable to penal 
servitude for seven years, or to imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding two years. 


Tevecraras in Great Brrrawn.—A very important 
arbitration has just been settled in England, after a 
long delay. It will be remembered that several months 
ago, when the cost of the purchase of the telegraphs by 
the government was under discussion, it was admitted 
that very heavy claims had been sent in by the railway 
companie: for the loss of telegraphing business which 
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the rapidity of the “sitting,” and this again unfor- 
tunately acting in the direction the very opposite of that 
which was required, tending to seperate the particles, 
and to diminish the rapidity of the setting. Now, by 
doing away with the process of moulding, and by adopt- 
ing that in the‘first instance of thoroughly mixing the 
materials and thereafter ramming them closely together 
by simple means, M. Coignet dispenses with a very large 
proportion of the water hitherto used in the formation of 
blocks of artificial stone and obtains these blovks of such 
a hard and dense character that they are capable of re- 
sisting any degree of severity of weather, whether that 
be of rain or frost; the “‘set” is also rapid and more de- 
cided and the meterial, in short, posesses all the qualities 
of the best stone, and others, moreover, which even that 
does notin many instances boast.—Practical Magazine. 

A NEw Invention for preventing railway accidents, 
by an improved system of signalling, was exhibited in 
london several weeks ago, to a large number of engi- 
neers and inventors. It consists of an insulated rail laid 
beneath the four foot way, by means of which station 
masters can telegraph to a train while it is in motion, or 
ene train can communicate with another. 

Bercium.—The foreign trade of Belgium has doubled 
in value in ten years, the imports rising from £27,352,- 
000, in 1864 to £56 909 000 in 1873, and the exports 
trom £23 832,000 to £46,343,080; but these figures in- 
clude large quantities of goods which were only in tran- 
sit through Belgium. 

On tue British Rartways last year there were 211] 
passengers killed and 1,981 injured. The passenger 
journeys during the year numbered 480,000,000, giving 
an average of 1,310,000 a day, so that, when we remem 
ber that 71 of the deaths were caused by the carelesness 
of the individuals, the relative mortality is not great. 
It is curious that precisely the same number of persons 
—211—were killed in the streets of London during the 
same interval. 

Tue Nomper or Deatus in the English Mines last 
year averaged one to 510 persons employed, and nearly 
ail were attributed to carelessness. ‘Tie total number 
of persons employed was 538,829. 

Mica has been discovered in large quantities, it is 
said, in Larimer county, Colorado. Copper has also 
been discovered, and mining companies are already 


ter to put them together. 


they had sustained by the transfer claims, accounting 
to several millions, and which, if substantiated, would 
swell the total cost of the purchase to over £10,000,000. 
For many months the two arbitrators—Sir Jobn Hawk- 
shaw and Mr. Weaver—tcok evidence on the first case 
brought before them, that of the Great Eastern Railway. 
They could not agree upon the award, and tha matter 


Tue Suttan oF Zanztwar, on his visit to the gun 
factory at Woolwich, where the forty-ton trip-hammer 
was at work, saw the workmen lift an immense iron 
grating, revealing a furnace about the size of an ordi} 
nary room, which sent forth such a glare and heat that 


£18,000. 


tial victory. 


the war. 
gregate length of 2,300 miles. 


indebtedness only about $2,000,000. It has $3 


in iron foundries, and $600,000 in tonnage. 


urdinary manner, 


duced the catastrophe. 
were killed on the spot. 


in the number of sheep and cattle was equally remarka 











forming. 


863, and the latter from 312,830 to 494,113. 


was referred to Mr. Russel Gurney as umpire, and ho 
has now just given his award to the solicitors of the 
company. The amount claimed by the company was 
nearly £500,000 ; that offered by the post-office was 
In this case the amount actually decreed is 
very far from being half-way between the two extremes; 
but Mr. Gurney gives less than a third of that amount, 
viz.: £73,315, The post-office is also to pay £200 a 
year ; and in addition, all the costs of the arbitration. 
But even then the post-office will have won a substan- 


Tue Procress OF THE StTaTE oF GeorGia.—In 
1865 the taxable property of Georgia was $126,635- 
870; now it is $273,092,000, more than doubling since 
There are 35 railroads in the State, an ag- 
The State debt is 
only $8,105,000; and this,is partially offset by property 
owned by the State worth $6,000,000, leaving the net 


A TERRIBLE explosion has occurred at the Pyro- 
technic School at Toulon, occasioned in a most extra- 
A naval lieutenant was filling bot- 
tles with dynamite, gun cotton, and phosphate of cal- 
cium, and explosives, that a drop of perspiration from 
his forehead, falling under certain conditions, on mat- 
ters not explosive without contact with water, pro- 
At any rate three persons 


Tae Rariv Growra or Austratta.—Australia shows 
an increase during seven years of 11,000,000 sheep and 
2,000,000 head of cattle, without counting home con- 
sumption and the quantity of meat exported in tins. 
In New Zealand, during the same period, the increase 


the party were compelled to shield their faces for a time 
from the hot blast. “When shall we get to prayers?” 
he exclaimed, on the return journey, “for I have seen 
the gate of hell.” 


Deara or A Prominent Encineer.—H. A. Gard« 
ner, Chief Engineer of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
died at the residence of James L. Ross, in Chicago, 
on the 26th instant, after a protracted illness. Mr, 
Gardner was born in South Lee, Mass. He was con- 
nected for thirty-five years intimately and profession- 
ally with the construction of the vast system of rail- 
roads in the United States. He was associated with 
Colonel R. P. Morgan iu making the first survey and 
report on the Hudson River Railway, and was after- 
ward appointed Chief Engineer of its construction, 
succeeding John b. Jarvis. He was many years 
Chief Engineer of the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne 
Railroad. His remarkably sound judgment, broad 
professional experience, and unswerving integrity of 


: : ‘ : -|character secured to him the confidence of capitalists 
602,000 invested in cotton and woolen mills, $735,100 


and true eminence as a civil engineer. Mr. Gardner 
was one of the earliest members of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and continued an honored 
member until his death. By everyone he was known 
to bean upright, honest man, at all times faithful to 
the trust reposed in him by his Creator. He died ful 

of honors, leaving an example to all of the resul 

that follows faithful, untiring devotion to the duties 
of a busy, useful life. 


Tuere has been turned out of a foundry in South 
Boston what is probably the heaviest: breech-loading 
rifle gun ever constructed. It required in casting 
156,000 pound of metal and weighs 82,250 pounds. 
It was cast February 6th, 1874, and special machinery 
for it had to be procured from England. ‘The gun is 
of 12-inch bore, and it is estimated that the first 
charge will consist of an elongated conical pointed 


ble, the former multiplying from 8,418,579 to 11,694,-|shot weighing 600 pounds, with from 60 to 70 pounds 
of powder. 
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THE ALBION. 








Opium. 


Measures of a severe nature have been tried in China to check 
the use of opium, and have been quite as unsuccessful. How. 
ever-apathetic the Chinese may be in respect to most things, 
they will not su'mit to the withdrawal of their favorite narcotic. 


But in case of so dangerous a poison, some restrictions are as 
much needed as they are on the sale of spirituons liquors among 
ourselves; for the effects of habitual excess are not less deplora- 
ble than those of habitual drankenness, Of forty prisoners 
confined in the House of Correction at Singapore, thirty-five 
were found to use opium; and of these, seventeen, who had 
been in rece'pt of eighteen shillings a month as wages, spent 
twenty four shillings on opium, the difference being obtained by 
theft. From a sanitary point of view, the results are equally 
sad. The confirmed opium-eater in the East seldom lives beyond 
the age of forty, and may be recognized at a glance by bis 
trembling steps and curved spine, his sunken, glassy eyes and 
sallow, withered features. The muscles, too, of his neck and 
fingers often become contracted. Yet incurring even tbis pen- 
alty will enable him to indulge his vice only for a certain length 
of time. Unlike the healthy enjoyment which we derive from 
our appetite of hunger, and which natu‘e herself renews period- 
ically, the enjoyment of the opium-eater gradually diminishes 
as hia system becomes habituated tothe drug. From time to 
time be must increase the quantity which he takes, but at Jength 
no increase will produce any effect. Under these circumstances 
he bas recourse to a dangerous expedient; he mixes a small 
quantity of corrosive sublimate with the opium, the influence of 
which is thus for a time renewed, Then these means also fail; 
when the victim must bear the miserable condition to which he 
is reduced, until probably, sooner or later, he sinks iuto the 
grave. On the excitable temperament of the Malays and Japa- 
nese, a strong dose of opium causes a state of frantic fury 
amounting almost to madness, and tbis often ends in that homi- 
cidal mania which has been called “running amuck;’ in other 
words, in the individual attacking with his crease or dagger 
every one whom he meets, 80 that it becomes necessary to shoot 
him down with as little compunction as we do a mad dog. In 
ava, opium is not allowed to be sold exceptin an adulterated 
form, the risk of these evil consequences being thus in some 
measure lessened. 

So far as the effects of opium in the system are corcerned, it 
is almost entirely a matter of indifference in what way the drag 
is ased. Whether it be taken in the solid form of pills, in the 
liquid form of laudanum, or ivhaled from a pipe as heated 
vapor, it speedily exerts its pernicious and almost irresistible 
influence over the mind; so that few possess the iron will needed 
to relingdish the habit, when it has once been fairly acquired. 
How cowpletely even the most intellectual and cultivated minds 
may become enslaved, was well illustrated in the cases of Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey, whore bighly-colored descriptions of their 
experiences are said to have been productive of much evil among 
the educated classes of this country, ‘Ibese descriptions must 
not, however, be regarded as safe criteria of the usual pfluence 
of opinm on the colder temperament of the North European. 
According to Dr. Cbristison, it seldom produces a more striking 
effect on the Anglo Saxon constitution than the removal of tor- 
p rand sluggisbness, thus rendering the opium-eater a pleasant 
and conversable companion; but these small advantages, in turn, 
are purchased ! ya period ot subsequent fain and depression, 
the misery of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

Opium, besides acting as a narcotic, possesses a remarkable 
power as a restorative. By apparently checking the nataral 
waste of nervous energy, it enables the system to support 
fatigne beneath which it must otherwise inevitably have sunk. 
For this reason it is wach used by the Halcarras, the palanquin 
bearers and wessengers of Judia, who journey almost incredible 
distances, furnished with nothing more than a bag of rice,a 
little opinm and a pot to draw water from the wells. The Tartar 
couriers also use it to sustain them, when compeiled to travel 
night and day in crossing the arid deserts of Centra! Asia ; and 
in some parts of the East it is administered as a restorative even 
to horses. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as to whether 
the physical character of Eastern races whohabitually use opium 
asa narcotic bas deteriorated in consequence. No doubt the 
gener:| belief is that even moderate indulgence must necessarily 
be injurions, and it is easy to point to the enervated character of 
the ‘larks and other oriental races as » probable result of the 
habit. But at the same time it isa disputed point among phy- 
siologists how far this belief correvtly represents the truth. The 
opinions of many men well acquainted with the East! might be 
quoted in oposition to it ; for example, Dr, Eatwell, formerly of 
the East India Company's service, in writing to the Phirmaceu- 
tic | Journil, bas affirmed that, as regards the great mass of the 
Chinese, no injurious effects of the opium they consume can be 
noticed, the people being generally a muscular and well-formed 
race. Dr. Macpherson bas given similar testimony in respect to 
the Chinese, and Dr, Furnes in respect to the natives of Scinde 
and Cutch; while, on the other hand, Dr. Little, of Sing -pore, 
is of opinion that the native population of that island would be 
in danger of becomiag extinct from the use of opiates, were it 
not constantly recruited by immigration. It is, however, evident 
that the question can only be satisfactorily answered by knowing 
the real extent to which opium-eating prevails among the differ- 
ent Eastern populations, and of this, no reliable statistics can be 
obtained. 

There is a similar want of definite information in respect to 
the United Kingdom. Attention was partially drawn to the sub- 
ject so long ago as 1f44, by an inquiry that was made into the 
state of large towns in Lancashire; and since that time there is 
every reason to believe that the evil hus | rgely augmented. 
The increase in tbe quantities of the raw material imported 
would alone be sufficient to render this probable; for while, in 

1852, the importation amounted to 114,000 pounds, it had 
grown to 356,000 pounds in 1872. No doubt a large portion of 
t18 enormous quantity is employed in the manufacture uf n or- 
pbia or other alkaloi 6, and ie ei her exported or employed tor 
legitimate medicinal purposes; but if it ia difficult to account 
for an increase in twenty years of 200 per cent., except on the 
supposition that the drug is more largely used as a narcotic than 
is generally believed The facility with which this form of vice 
can be conce led, renders direct evidence on the subjeci difficult 
to obtain; but such evidence as can be procured tends to prove 
that the above supposition is correct, We have recently been 
informed by the medical attendant to the workhouse in one ot 
our larger cities, that a week rarely passes without a ca e ot 
opium eating coming to bis knowledge among those who seek 
admission to the workhouse; and that ho has known wowen, 
when suffering from the depression consequent upon their en- 
forced abstinence, even go down on their knees to beg that he 
would administer to them an opiate. Again, there is reason to 
believe that opium is a favorite stimulant, with many underfed 
and overworked artisans and labors, and from inquiries made by 
gga offici:ls, clergymen, and others, this would appear to 
especialiy the case in azricultural districts. In the fenny 
districts of Lincolnshire, a belief being prevalent that opium 





lacts as a preservative against the effects of a damp climate, 
many of the inbabitants have'in this way become addicted to its 
use. , ; 

Another and even more reprehensible form of the opium evi- 
among the lower classes, is to be found in the practice of adniin- 
istering soothing mixtures to young children, for the purpose of 


Mutual Admiration. 


There 's a habit of mental indolence which leads people, when 
called upon t» dress their neighbors with characters, to take 
from a readywade store of verbal clothing the article that comes 
nearest to fitting rather than to be at the pains of carefully 

ing the person fora suit of words that just fits. It is so 





keeping them quiet. In one instance, a mother, b her 
child was unwell, has been known to place a piece of crude 
opium in its mouth to suck, the death of the child being natu- 
rally the consequence; and though cases of such gross apd cul- 
pable ignorance as this are no doubt rare, it is certain that the 
administration of soothing syrups and cordials is too commonly 
resorted to. In large manufacturing towns. where mothers are 
often employed in factories during the day, their infants are fre- 
quently placed for the time in the care ot nurses; and these 
women seldom feel any compuuction in administering an opiate 
to a child who is troublesome. It cannot be too widely known 
how greutly such a practice tends not only to the direct increase 
ot infant mortality, but also to the permanent injury of the con- 
stitution, by inducing convulsions and other similar nervous 
diseases, os 

Opium in one of its forms, enters largely into the composition 
of many ot the pain killers and patent medicines, so freely adver- 
tised for domestic use in the present day, and for this reason 
the greatest care is needed in having recourse to any of them. 
Taken, perhaps, in the first instance, to alleviute the torments 
of neuralgia or toothache, what proves to be a remedy soon 
becomes a source of gratification, which the wretchedness that 
follows on abstinence renders increasingly difficult to lay aside. 
The same must be seid of n-reotics, such as bromide of potas- 
sium and hydrate of chloral, frequently resorted to as a remedy 
for sleeplessness: the system quickly becomes habituated to 
their use, and they can then be relinquished only at the cost of 
much sufferiny. indeed, the last mentioned of these two drugs 
obtains over the mind a power which may be compared to that 
of opium, and is, moreover, liable to occasion the disease known 
as cbloralism, by which the system ultimately becomes a com- 
plete wreck.—Chambers’s Journal. 





Mr. Cunurre Owen, the English commissioner in 
connection with the forthcoming International Exbibition at 
Philadelphia, on July 20th, addressed a meet'ng of agricultural 
implement makers at Taunten, and sought to obtain a reversal 
of the recent resolution not to exhibit in consequence of the 
bigh tariff levied by the United States. ‘The general opinion ap- 
peared to be that 1t would not be to the advantage of the ma- 
kers to neglect their trade in other parts of tae world for the 
cake of sendin; to Philadelphia under auy existing cir- 
cumstances. : 








DurING ONE oF THE Visits OF MENDELSSOHN TO Lon- 
pon, Prince Aibert, as a German and lover of music, sought bis 
acqnain ance and introduced bim to the Queen. The visit was 
entirely devoid of forwalit:. Without any previous announce- 
ment the Prince conducted Mendelssohn trom his p ivate apart- 
ments to the Queen's study, where they found her surrounded 
by papers, just terminating her morning's work. The Queen 
received him most graciously, apologising for the disorder of 
her room, beginning herself to put it in order and Jaughingly 
accepting his assistance. After a most agreeable conversation, 
Mendelssohn sat down to the piano and played whatever the 
Queen asked him. When be arose Priace Albert asked the 
Queen to sing, and gracefully choosing one of Mendeissobn’s 
own compositions, she complied with his request. Mendelssobn 
of course applauded, but tie Queen laughingly told him she 
had been too trightened t» sing well. ‘‘ Ask Labla he, my sing- 
ing master,” added the Queen, ‘‘he will tell you I can sing bet- 
ter than | have done to-day.” 











“Damn A Poor Man!”—* Damn a poor man!” has 
become so common an expression, and embodies so universal a 
sentiment, that we have almost lost sight of its vulgarity and 
profanity. Poor men seem to be at a discount, and entitled to 
but very little consideration. Anybody can be poor, but it re- 

uires getius to acquire money, and it demands rare and excep- 
tional ability to retain it. Poor men, however, are indispensable 
to supply some of the ordinary wants uf society, and are usefal 
in the performance of certain drudgery which would be distaste- 
ful to the rich. The mudsills of society are, perhaps, as essen- 
tial to tbe splendid superstructure of a fabric, as are the under- 
ground planks and timbers upon which rest pretentious archi- 
tectural structures. Poor men do well enough in the Jaborious 
walks of a toilscme life ; they are necessary to fill the ranks of 
our army, and to supply sailors fur the navy and merchant 
marine. Poor men work well in our mines, and are useful in 
our fields and forests. Poor men make very good citizens in 
the humble walks of life ; they are indispensable in keeping tle 
births in excess of the death rate. Poor men wake excellent 
voters to swell the ranks of party processions, and fill the public 
balls upon political occasions. They m ke good depositors at 
our savings banks, and their aggregate accumulations swell into 
millions, which, when properly handled, make the managers 
rich. Poor men are excellent pe ple to purchase stocks ; in 
fact, they are a necessity to the stock gambler, for without them 
stock swindling would be at an end ; poor men, as patrons of 
the brokers, are, like cows, easy to drive and easy to milk, and 
content to]. bor industriously in order that they may give down 
when corralled by a stock comer. Foor men make good clients 
for the legal profession ; they are good pa'ients for the doctors ; 
they make very good Foresters and Odd Fellows; they help 
each other in misfortune and poverty, and bury their own dead ; 
they are also reliable for paying taxes. We did not know that 
we could enumerat+ so many virtues for the poor. But. after 
all, it is to the rich that we must look for those substantial and 
permanent virtues that adorn society. The law is made to ope» 
rate on poor men ; courts are provided for the investigation of 
their encroachments on the privileges of the opulent, and prisors 
are maintained for the punishment of their offences. Churches 
are not necessary fur the meb, for they have a code of morals 
and a plan of salvation, which places them above any vicarious 
atonement or scheme of rememption. The marriage relation is 
intended to keep poor men witbin the proprieties of life, but it 
is altogether too rigid for the wealthy. Wealth enables men to 
dispense with & great many old-fashioned things that have 
heretofore been regarded as essentials. Money dispenses with 
family, birth, education, and morals ; even correct deportment 
and gentlemanly conduct may be dispensed with by the posses- 
sors of wealth, while honesty, common integrity,and « decent 
regard for the rights of others, is not at all required. Give a 
man money, and everything goes with it ; he becomes a gentle- 
map, a leader in society ; his opinions are sought for ; the venal 
portion of the press defers to h m ; society takes off its hat and 
bows before him. If he dies, his death is a calamity tbe com- 
munity mourns ; the newspupers write his eulogy; the tomb- 
stone records his virtues in enduring marble, and the lucky 
clergyman, who -ucceeds the fortunate physician, gives him an 
eloquent ** boost” to Avraham’s bosom. The moral of all this 
is, ‘‘ Damn a poor man.” 








much easier to say of two people that they belong to a mutual 
admiration society, and so dispose in an offhand manner of any 
claims they may have for sincerity, in the ; raise of each other, 
than it is to characterize their relations by some more exact and 
truthful phrase. 

Under the sneer there is surely a formidable groundwork cf 
fact. The wit who first iavented the clever phrase, deserves the 
thanks which lovers of since ity and haters of cant, especially of 
literary cant, would cheerfully bestow on bim for furnishing them 
with words that have pricked many foolish bubbles ; nothing is 
more contemptible than the sp rit of praise, which is given only 
tor the sake of return in kind of the s:me base coin. Praise, 
hoping for nothing in return ; that is the golden rule of true 
literary recognition , be quick to discover, aud own the mert 
that lies in this or that ventures, and thereby give him the hand 
tbat helps ; but grasp his hand th.t he may pull you across to 
fame, when you profess to be helping him - send a glow through 
him that bo mey turn and give you a like pleasure, and the best 
thing in the world, becomes a base counterfeit that every one 
gladly nails to the counter with the bard, quick blow of a con- 
teu ptuous phrase, 

Yet when this is said, the most palpable truth has been de- 
clared, and the pbrase remains, a witness to the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one. ‘here is the less forcible, because 
more discrimin te, trath remaining, that a slur cast upon a 
man’s nawe may‘ have a merely accidental justification, Would 
it, indeed, be better if literary men, for instance, generally be- 
longed to a Mutual Recrimination Society—if the first instinct 
of a writer, when he came upon work like his own, were to crit- 
icise and disparage it? Would the comuon bent +f many minds 
towards certain fixed forms of art have been engaged in 1ending 
his neighbors ? 

In truth, admiration is the positive element of healthy growth, 
and since one’s power of production in any one direction, is 
pretty surely allied to a power in appreciation of results in the 
same kind, what wonder that !, who write a drama, should enjoy 
the work of the dramatist, wl o lives across the street, and say so 
unblushingly? Andif I think and say so, is there not a like 
reasonableness in bis taking the same attitude toward me? I 
should think meanly of myself if 1 withheld my praise from fear, 
that I was rezarded as only p aying with a return ball, flioging 
the bright colors to him, that I might twitch them back for my 
own enjoyment. It would ,become a palsied evthnsiasm for 
other men’s work that ws always vervous, lest the praise shuld 
be regarded as only angling for praise in returp. Unlees one is 
to live in complete isoia'iou, working in di-regard ot sympathy, 
nd coldly pursuing his own resolute way, it 18 impossible but 
he should come imwmediately and often in contact with minds 
that give and take sympathy. It is besides more characteristic 
of the literary nature that its tentacles are always out, moving 
about in the air, and ready to touch whatever is akin, and the 
courage which it requires to pursue its often obscure course is 
afforded not always by the consciousness of being on the right 
track, tut by the cheer which it hears from those of like occu- 
pation. Shall it not cheer back? 

As a matter of fact, we suspect that the heartiest work has 
been done by members of what the world calls a matual admi- 
ration society. The world that dubs its members, thus gives 
but c ill encouragement to them in any work they undertake, 
It is the warm inner circle of men and women, quick to appre- 
ciate their best endeavor, that supplies the motive power for still 
more arduous labor. ‘The peop'e who work outside of the mu- 
turl admiration societies are apt to be!ong too exclusively to self 
admiration societies, where the circle of their eudeavor is never 
very remote from the centre. In fine, we are disposed to take 
a very charitable view of these people so easily despised, and to 
regard their mutual admiration as an amusing weakness. When 
it becomes silly, it provokes us, but we may as well remember, 
after all, that admiration well bestowed is more noble thana 
carping spirit furnishing one’s hand, that ought to be a band ot 
welcome, with mere pickers and stealers. 





A REAL REMEDY for sea-siekness, says the Journal du 
Havre, is said to bave at last been discovered. The formula 
varies with the state of the water, the constitution of the indi- 
vidual, and the more or less liability to suffer from that distrese- 
ing malady. The following is the. receipt for very rongh 
weather: Chloral, three grammes; distilled water, fifty 
grammes ; currant syrup, sixty grammes ; trench essence of 
mint, two drops. Half the mixture to be taken on emtarking. 








Tue otp Art or Maxine Gotpen Harr.—The Vene- 
tian method of acquiring a golden head of hair has been de- 
scribed as follows :— Writers have often told us of the practice 
known to the Italians as ‘‘il Javarsi il capo,’’ to wasb one's 
head ; but it is only in quite recent times that it has been ascer- 
tained that this apparently simple and highly ‘commendable 
practice not only actually involved a species of martyrdom, 
which no humau being save a woman could ever have bai the 
fortitude of inflicting on herself, bu: also revealed tha mystery 
of;the prevalence in the sxteenth century, at Venice, of the 
hair which bas been since known as Titian’s The victim who 
submitted to the ‘‘biondeggian‘e,” or gildblouding process. 
went in summer to the leaden roof of her house, where, with her 
body shrouded in heavy g:rments to keep out the Jheat and 
with her face covered with a closely-fitting mask, she sat sur- 
rounded by attendants, who alternately poured over her | ead 
liquid dyes, in which the carbonate and chromate of lead, per- 
haps also sulphides of lead, are believed to have formed the 
chief constituents, and held ovt the hair to the sunlight, comb- 
ing it diligently with a leaden comb as it caught the heat and 
light of the sun’s rays. In cold \weather—for even at Venice 
wint-r at times gains the victory over sunlight—the ‘ capelli- 
aurei” worshippers prostrated themselves before enormous tires, 
and took self imposed lessons in one of the most dreaded forms 
oi torture inflicted by the Inquisition ; and we mnat hope that 
when the process was complete, and the golden shimmer had 
been burnt into the hair, they may have found that the victory 
had been won without the penalty of sun strcke. The success 
with which the * biondeggiante " art was practiced is strikingly 
illustrated by the durability and brilliancy of the dyes employed, 
of which we still havea rable inst in the case of a 
lock of Titanic g.lden hair, preserved at Milan with the love 
letter in which it was sent by Lucrezia Borgia, to the erudite 
jPietro Bem+o. Lucrezia’s biographer Dr. Gregorovius, bas re- 
corded the f ct that when she was making her triumphal pro- 
gress through Northern Italy to wed the last of her hasbands, 
young Alfonso of Ferra a, she paused twice on the route—at Pe- 
saro and at Faenza—to ‘far larvarsi il capo’’(to have her head 
washed, ) and there remained in complete seclusion for a night 
and a day, invisible to the crowd of courtiers who thronged her 
doors, and sought in vain, according to her chronicler, to dis- 
cover the cause of this sudden retirement. 
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Depressed Canadian and American Rail-| The Five Per Cent. Loan—Call For the / Rights ot Foreign Holders of Railroad | 
way Stocks. | Last Batch of Five- Twenty Bonds of 1862. Bonds. 


We extract the following remarks from Her-| ‘The Seczetary of the Treasury has iveved a| Judge Blodgett, «f the United States District | 
path’s London Railway Journal, of July 10tb, | call for the redemption of $14,897 200 of 5.20)|Court of Chicazo, I 1., has reniered an impor- 
1875: bonds of 1862, of which §14,830.550 are coupon | tant decision ia which the rights of foreign | 

“There is this wide difference between Cana- ee = gre ghee pp Peay ol ne holders of railroad bonds are protected as agalost | 
~ — pee por ag Ph gee to P85 | Febraary 25th, 1862, not heretofore csl'ed im for | the claims of a lessee, Tonds of the Joliet and 

eit bond creditors during the pas tog Com-| -demption, acd this is the tweaty-third call. | Northern Ia*iana Railroad were iesued, aud ne 





mercial depression in the two countries—that ; 
there is no Ganger a Canadial Ine will be sold | TB? following is the call in fads gotiated to the amount of £800,000, at eight per 
un, but this canvot be said of an American one ’ l 


English, According to English (and Canadian, By virtue of the authority given by an act of | With the principal, was seoured by a trust died 

* An act to authorize the refunding of the Na- 
cote, Tes cntens ge ae = tional Dsbt,”’ I hereby give notice that the prin- Michigan Central Railroad C ‘ 
the ncienniaameanbs Bi ie the he saat ;|clpal and accrued interest of the bonds herein. * gen Central issilroad Compacy at ap annu- 
an Englich Ratiway Company to cn its fine below designated. known as ‘ Five-twenty | * rental of $89,000 of which $64 000 was ap- 


avd after the 28th day of October, 1875, and that set apart asa sioking fund for the paymert of | 
on es odo yt sh “than uteasacan the interest on said tonds will cease on that | ‘he principal, was paid as divideod upon the | 


ibe ie t ae f tre ect of Febru-|Joliet and Northern Indiana stock, most of | 
in itself to 8:1i its live (in the absence of & +pe- oo a 1862 on - Mey dot, 186%, fon Pact which soon found its way into the posseesion of } 


cial Act for that purpose) and therefore, a'so, | ,, ; ; 4 the Michigan Central stockholders. 
adversely it cannot be brought udder the ham- Coupon buds, fourth series, $50, Nos. 23 501 to 


i 23.088. both inclusive: $100, Nos. 75,001 to} tha vouds matoriog io 1872, the holders were | 
wer. We tave slways regirded this Jaw as re- ory 4 r oftered new bonds at 8 x per cent., iostead of the | 
epects our railways as proper, for a rai!way is too 90.697, both inclusive; $500, Nos. $8,201 to 44, tb 


048 both foolusive: 41,000, Nos. 108, 00L to privilege of foreclosivg the aiortgage, aod thus 
large a trovarty to be sold by avotion, Us| 135 93g, "voth incase; tote,” $14,480,560, |>btalulog an v0 quipped ad waproductive rll 


located will, as soon as agency is established, be given an 
| R-pistered bonds of $50, No 2,126; $100, ‘Nog | 08d treck, the lessees claiming that the Jense | 
wilae war te pete adh yell se - 167 744 to 16,749, both inclusive ; + S00. Nog | Would be extinguished by a foreclosure. The | advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company, 


9 155 to 9,168 both toclasive; $1 000. Nor. 38,- | court decided iu tavor of the bondholders and | 
crime would, bare jieen commitied ? Who could | 974 40 38,087, both inclusive ; $5 000 Noe, 12,. | ‘Bslnst the Michigan Central R uilroad, requiring 
wenod even & capital st of the larsest mene, | 221 £012,828. both inc'usive ; $10 000, No. 19,-| ‘Be tater to PESe ms aseatees \10e eos 
At its very aesent eels it wes ome million, | 24%, Total, $66.650, Total covpon and regia peed 2 plates a tak a \ eva 

| tered, $14,897,200. 
nga uo or ta a Or ihe amount outstanding, (embraced tn the 
tffected, the property would verily sand indeed wembers 26 above.) $14 630,650 are coupon SUMMER RETREATS. 
have gone fer an * old song,’ and its nomerous bonde, avd $€6 65) ere registered bonds ihe 
eusditens “ail proprietors. would hawe Gaon above-mentioned numbers inclode all the bonds 


diddied whcleeale issued und r the act of February 25th, 1862 GLEN PARK HOTEL 
“3 } not heretotore called in for redemption, 

and ee pythe nds ager gee omy United S.ates securities forwarded for redemp- 5 
American Railway Lines in trouble. owing to tion, should be addres ed to the * Lon Division, WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
the temporary difficulties of that fluctuating but Secretary’ & Office,” 4 ead ry — rye 
on the whole progressive country, there is dap- T _— "t ae “ bd = eee 

ger of atsolute confiscation, under the Am ri-| "'7U'y. a, ‘wes _ B Riamadh 

can laws, which make no distinc'ion between “a _e } a+. pote Dope ai ‘ 
this description of property aod other. A rail-| 4 Tees gto tistow yt _ o 
way in America unable to pay its debts, can be cae the bal Par ss 8 s ane 
put up to auction and sold, The owners ot 4 a a ‘he of t ee per ee i hath, famous Watkins Glen, and is pow open for visit- 
many a railway in America have been * cleared oo 4 y the rfonding acts of Ju AP ‘Ds lors, ‘able first-class and charges moderate. 
out,’ absolutely deprived of their property, ar poet bans Pg Fae «: bei then — 500... P, W. WAUGH, Proprietor, 
the result of rome temporary disaster plus the 00) 000.’ De ths i hogy pe se ‘ 4-¥ - 
Jaw of that country. It is, therefore, of impor- . uring July 1874, domestic bids ag- 


tanec in the Erie case, to establish a powerful gregating $10,118,550 were eccepted, reducing MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


’ ‘ . Q 
Committee or Committees, to watch over the the ba'ance of the loan to tha: ex'ent. Since 

















This well-known house, to which is attached 
aA vaLuaBLE MINERAL anp MAGNETIC Spaino, 
ased for drinking and bathing, and which can 
accommodate over 200 guests is situated within 
\ few minutes’ walk of Seneca Lake and the 





interests of the Pond and Shareholders, for their | ‘24* yor $75,000,000 have been ooaery - STOWE, bs 
property is in real j2opardy, if the law isallowcd | (%@ London Syndicate, which cousists of the rare 
to take ite course. Rothechilds, Seligmans, and Morean & Co. Be- N. P. KEELER, Manager. 


** Io the presence of the crude American rail- a'des thie the Upnticnte bape anhnestied to the 
way law, itis rema'kable that so much of the — of poy There ey A net 
capital for Amrrican railways is supplied by cemalning vf the new five fpr cent bonds = 


THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESORI REOPENED 





means of mortgage bonds, and from Kogland, | °°?» 530. The option to sAb:cribe for the last JUNE Ist, 1875, 

too. It may be cald th t these bonde are usu- pamed amount ontil the 15th of November, ; om v ~~ ; 
ally long dated True, but it is alwo usual to gives the Syndicate the entire control of the| 250 rooms ‘The rooms are large and airy, lighted with 
provide that when the interest is unpaid the loan du'ing the continuanco of the option. gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet groands, 


= heatre and te'egraph office. A good carriage rond is 
principal becomes due. Hence», tbe Fifth Mort-| | eg the — a _— — coaneated to the sapeds of ees iene Jd, where 
gage bonds of the Evie railway, although not “$4 aose now Outstanding are as follows ; there is an excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
* Do cceceeeee oe $5,000,000 expires Augnst Ist junsurpassed. The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
doe in ordinary course until 1838, are now due, 19 5.000.000 ires A t 16th | Stages run to and from Waterbury in convection with all 
as the consequence of default ion p ying their} ; UD eeeeeeseeees 0 000 000 ony ce oy lst trains, An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 
last June coupors. Io fact the great mass of --penmadenagang eo tae aa. eee re wae é ee 
the Erie bonds have become due, though only | 2!*t-- Sar copttbenien en, iat 
$4 680,000 cf the “sterling loan, convertible” oot oe 887 200 pon 0. ath THE WEST END HOTEL, 
fell due this year. The whole cf the capitals of | 22'4----++-++-- - yay ewes Nr 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4tv mortgages of the Erie Bai fetes ain aeons 
q proces in the aggregate to a $12,446,000,| Louisiana Levee Bonps Drctarep FORT WASHINGTON, 
while the whole bonds of the Compsny are $54,. | CONSTITUTIONAL.— The Supreme Court OPPOSITE THE PALISADES. 
394,100. There are 10 icsenes of bonds in its | of Louisiana, sitting at Monroe. on July 


— _— _ aod hy ee the 58th, passed on some of the important This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by 
Tree largest Ip amount, ab ey form . . . steam, —_ 4 tere Aw, ; ‘ 
the great mass of the outstanding bonds of the | C@5¢S submitted to them = connection er ware 
Company. There three bond irsaes are— with the Funding law. They decided CHARLES H. SHELLEY Propri 
ee er eennasne> pense pnd acts Nos. 32 and 115, under which the| aS 5. 4LEY Proprietor. 
Jonvertible BOld...reeseceeese.ee 10, bonds known as the four-million and|7— 
t ' bisctcse SN 4 eae ° 
Sad consetidaned taemgaye ) nd three-million levee issues were made, to| THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
36,476,000} be constitutional. Most of these bonds Established 1852 
'*§$36 476,000 are the three lest issuev. the| are held in Europe, over one million dol-| ,.voren ro FINANCE, BANKS 
whole 10 outstandivg classes of bonds on Jana-| Jars of which have been received in New 7 : 


ary 1s’, 1876, being $51,394,100. - z ° 1. . RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
© The enoval interert on the $64,294,100 bond: Orleans for funding. The Funding Board 















| application by a letter of dation as to ch t 

| and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
. | cent. intereet, the payment of which, together | 
‘Th; Canadian la affecting railways is lke the Waeminaton, July 28:h, 1876. | : 


+ | agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
iailway law, a line cannot be so'd to pay ite Congress, approved July 14th, 1870, entitled, At about the same time the bare road, without | the Industrial. Exhibition Company 


rolling stock or equipment, was leased to the! 


‘Whole Bonds $20 each. 


Bonds.” will be paid at the Treasury of the plied to the payment of the interest on the | 
enithbisit must do in jerpetuity. It cann-t aan a . P bouds, and the surplus $25,000, instead of being | 
delegate its powers aod dutics to avy other United States in the City of Washington. on 


——~ | adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern. 


Local Agents Wanted! 
An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Farties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 





newspaper published in the town or county for which 


Half 6 10 « 
Quarter * Si % 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish arents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 
Each newspaper publithed in the town where agent is, 


; and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
| Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

| The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 


| ments of issuing bonds when the prizcipal ismade secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
| premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the1n- 
| vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
| $20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
| $500, $1,000, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
hond-holdera pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
ehance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rate of iaterest 
he bas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
sunply the d'stiibution of interest on the whole loan. 
Each bond participates in four drawings cach year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 





The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a specia 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Evety American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
succe sful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world ha 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
peop'e.”’ 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiariy interestel in he success of this enterprise 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all the 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wi) contain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office, from where they can be supp ied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 

















' , are “ mandamused” to fund them, There/ 'S Published Every Saturday, bv iS Enst veh Street, 

: amounts to $4,073,106 Mr. Mortis mentioned é . (Berwexs BROADWAY axp FIFTH AVENUE), 
, at the Erie tondbolders’ meeting on Monday, | remains one other levee issue to be pass- JOHN HILLYER, ‘ : , 
7 that it was estimated that the line wes now] ed upon. 14 and 16 Soutt Wilsiam Strect, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK CITY. 

PY earning a profit equal tu paying all its bund __ te: Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
d interest and rents, with probably a sarplos over! Tag {Tare or New Jeeczy in her finances, | gaye DOLLARS PER ANNUM In Advance. | or postal order - charges paid by sender. 

:. for the tbares, avd therefore the Erie is a prop-| among the easiest in the Union. For the last 

r erty well worth saving from the deetruction of | c¢ste fiscal year the rece’pts have amounted to ~ 

d the euctiones:’s hammer. A'l the talent of Sir} 2 022,752 aud the disbursements to $1 822,936, 

i Eiward Watkin may be usefully called into| howing aeurplus of $199,817 ‘These figuree T H O M A S R A G N C W 

d pley in the protection of the tondholders’ inter-| do pot include the two mill tax for the sapport al 5 
r- - = —- ol and a bese a ae of the public schools, nor the sums which were . ’ 

© Shareholders may rendered eecure, ©) temporarily borrowed in anticipation of the | h Ss t | G 

d- were glad to hear at the meeting on Monday an and bave since ben repaid. The smount e ensa iona roce r = 

d that — ay po heen a me ye ao of the war debt, which bas been kept separat: i tS 

8 committce to act in hostility to the Ddhare=| from a)l other indebtednees, amounts to $2,396,- e 

" holder. We con ensily corceive that so far| 399g 00,000 was p:id on let January last, ™ 
: fem heaton ot Sat mente nog Saale |S 8, Mae wn easoryse saeee ney EOL the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen 
18 ‘0 the sherce, It may eesentiaslly protect them. | jhe bonds and interest have always been 

: a : sweaty met Aside tom tis toore ene} @YAL Groceries, at the smallest shade of 

} : ; t whatever 

“ Lire Inrugaxce iN litimcis.—State Auditor | State det ST: ’ 
WA Lipjincott, of Lilinois, has pablisbed the life Tar Savixos FA\Ks 07 MicW.0AN —A summary profit, HE S THF. MAN. 
ly ineuravc repagt cf the S:ate fur 1874. It showe tm aan at the 88 Geeta banks fa Mieh- 
4 that there were doing businces jo the State six | Of the rem F's 8 


igap contaios the following items: Capital. 
te Iilicois companigs and firty-five companies ot | '& 


$3 996 461 17; bonds, $848,603 70; cash, $590 - 
— mmanbeammamage rep 083 79; real ‘estate ‘avd fixtores, $106,065 %2; . - <4 
ong nnn ht placa due from bavke, $517,801 24. expences, $29,- Every Family should know it! 
8, Nowber of policies iesued.......... 10,70? 


e- Awount of ineurauce........ecee $23,265 606 SeOG8. The -Mate backs ee Ase 


followi fi Capital, $1,837,825 78; sur 
‘i Premiame ween cscocenccn AAGRagT| Aue" ey AYE, le hase at dpa at R. AGNEW, axe no mistake, 
ht Eases POhd.nccccccccecccocseseces 1,006,028 . 5 
Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. THE NO. is 39, 


$2 390 514 34; loans aod discounts, $2.574 - 
Each i‘em of which shows a decrease from the] 536 90; bonds, $96,543 62; cash, $427,361 37; 
is- business of 1873, due from banks, $425,334 68, 

















9 plneenenale 
4 other States. the latter ivcluding three accident $845,000; su: plus. $105,175 52; dae b: no aan W h 39 V St t N Y 
* companies, end the former including a enapere depositors. $5,017,540 52; toons and discounts are Ouse, ese ree 3 ° "5 














THE ALBION. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE, 


INSURANCE, 














CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week— From New York every 
Wednesday and Sa‘urday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL T0 NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEY YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $30, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
mae my at lowest rates. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ell parts of Kurore, at lowest rates. 
bre »ugh Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and a ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean —— 
For Freight and Cabin 
ce,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 
For z Mtoeeage passage, at iW Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N.Y. 
. _CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARR YING GU. S. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 


ge, apply at the Company’s 








STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 





UTOPIA....0.s000+ . Saturday, Aug. 7, at 9A. MJ 
ETIULOPIA..... "Saturday, Aug. 14, at 2 P. 
BOLIVIA ...++6 -++-Saturday, Aug. 21, at 4 A. M. 


ELYSIA-... .cccscescces-s-Saturday, Aug. 28, at 2. M, 
CALLEORNIA....00..05+08 Saturday, Sept. 4, at 8.30 A.M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW: LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST! : 


Cabin Passage—$$5, $75 »nd $80, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


@2>~ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


Send for circulars, giving further eigmation, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yo: 
HENDERSON BROT NERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
"o LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and 





OF VESSELS. 


Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 


interest thereon. will cease. 


REMITTANCES 


TAPSCOTLD’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available ia all partsof ENGLAND, RELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issucd at the Lowest Rares by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE,  —- 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broapoway, ™. Y. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 
NW YORK, January 1 ith, 1875. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
ft ee enorme $91,546 78 

670,221 £9 


—— received 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 




















to Dec. 31, 1874, i a 
$731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 





Premiums marked off as earned during the 
ay Panay a be sovccercess 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savin ne Reo a0 

a aeene peti poses $469,588 


urn -. $82,7 
tik Lk COMPAR. : nis" Tras FOLLOW Ina ASSETS: 
n Ban 


$612,795 58 


eeees-ceecccessees G55. 


United States and other stocks.. .46%, 00 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





$817 870 01 
106,350 12 
50,128 72 


Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 


Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 


estimated Bt.ree secrecccscereecescesese 


4€,018 93 


Total Assets.cos secccecscccscecccsoess $1,0:0,367 78 
SIX FER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 





— of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, or 


eir legal neater on and after TUESDAY, the 
tnd 13 of Febru 
TUK UNREDE. ED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 


FI CATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 


1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TH ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 


‘TUESDAY, the 2nd day o1 February, from which date 
The certificates to be pro- 
jana at the time of payment and cancelled to the 





of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeapLanps. 





“a tivdend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor 
the year ending ber 3ist, 1874, which may be 


Tons. Tons. | entitled to pertiotps te. Certificates for which will be is- 
BPAIN.....006 cocenconeiat CANADA,....+00.0-4276| Sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
EGYPT.. 5089 GREECE... ++-4310 __3y order of the Board, 
ITALY.... “T4340 THE QUEB: 

FRANCE.... .3678 ENGLAND TRUSTEES: 

HOLLAND.. 3847 HELVETI .3970 | JOEN K. tS — WILLIAM rig rt on 
DENMARK. 3724 Meee --4040 | H.B. WILLIAM ALL, 





One ot the abov 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.......+.+s+eee+002$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage Lag Ard; geaty — prices. 

Passengers and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Ah A Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


“fhe Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built in — -tight compartments, and 
are spar-deck con r the com- 
fort of passengers, and p ete speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomv. 

For further particulars a od at ae Cc nanan 's office, 
F. W. J. RST, Mana -. 
69 BROADWAY. NEW 


Notice to the Holders, of of 
Arkansas State Bonds 
Orrice State } Boarp oF Finance, 

Litre Rock, January 29th, 1875. : 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned |™ 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 


for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. | x 











e CLA 
York every |@ .D. H. OILLESPLE, 


THEO, W. Mont 


8, 

A. 8. BARNES, THUS. B MERRICK, 
WM.T BLODGETT, GEORGE EYER, 
JOUN A, gn oo WALTER Ai. LEWIS, 
ALEX. M. EARLE GEORGE W. SMITH, 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
WM, HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLARK, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, SVi M. BA 

ALBERT B STRANGE, RICHARD P. ORUFF, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
PRANOIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JEMLAL READ, JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 


JOHN R. WALLER, 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, "= 


229 Groadway corner ier Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact 1 GENERAL BANKING BUSINS8S. 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to UHECK AT SIGHT 
paying Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 
CHEOKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARANG :.0USE, 
Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
trap+fer-books, register STUCK, and act as TRUS- 








in order to agree upon some uaiform plan|T8 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 


for RAILRUVADS and other corporations and fo: 


ia dividuals, 
WILLIAM RK. FOS!ER, Pr 
ANDtEW MoKINNEY, Vice-President. 


tr sidont. 


sDIRCCTOS: 
Caries Stantor, T. W. Park, 
John H. Cheever, brosper P. ys 
Ave Deo.soa, (tossades Orr 
George h. Bisse! Wilham B. i 
WihamH. Breeden Aaron U 
John G. Hoyt, . Bro 
eg teen ar, 2 her Meyer 
@.M. Nort, G. P. Lowrey, 
A. Makinney. Wiliam U.. Foeter, 





State Board of Finance. 


JuaN ZT. BANKER Seoretary- 





To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%. 


InLanp Navication Risks, 


payable in England. 





Policies are more than 


TIN MILLION DOLLARS. 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1874. 
“or Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c......+.$1,54z,132 (0 





For Interest...ccee oc ccccccs eocseceesessee 580,970 6 
For Interest, &c., @0cru@d...0. «+ ses.-seeee 233,488 40 
$2,40",6 0 72 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
WUWILIOS cccee seccssreccssoeess 
Pad fcr Dividends, Return 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
ores, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e . 


$524,234 CO 


462,190 98 


—_—_ ———.__ 


ae tee ereererreeseee 


Tota! amount returned 

to Poliey-beliors, 6 $1, a 424 98 
Paio tor Expenses 

Taxes, Medical Hennes ue 


Fees, Commismons,...+.... 295,508 58 
—- $1,851 933 6 
Assets. 
Cash tw Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....cccs-ccerce. $60,320 37 
Bouds oe Mortgages, and 
rest accrued on fame.... 5,838 
Loans on Policies in force...... Ree HH 
United States and New York 
State Stocks... 0.00. ... e+ sees 253 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest In course 
of collection and tranamie- 
OD. .sseccccooess seecesers 513,004 24 
ba Loans 
Bands (Market ve'ue of 
the Securiten, $301,278...... 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property ........+00 os £6,705 95 


POOLS... cece cecrsccesceee $9, 6 75, 48 46 
4, 690, 


‘siete 
lisle 4 oe ma 19 
Clatme by death not 89,980 00 
Dividends unpaid ead all 
liability ccccesssseses. 198,°C5 12 
eT nde ral 


Undivided Surpt 


The Manhattan fovives © oot & comparison wi 

class Companies as to the following p rticulars: 
The large excess of Assets over ita { — 
The small Ratio of Ex to [aco 

Care in the selection of Risks, aevain in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 


ith other first 


for a quarter of a century. 
The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 
No portion of the busi of this Pp 
dentoed from ieinsuring tne msks of unsuccessful com 
panics. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


H.-Y. WEMPLE, } ass. soccetarior. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 


And will issue Policies making Loss 


its Assets for the Security of its 


The profits of the Company revert to 


i ge $1, 837,677 17|__ 


ae and Liberality in the Payment of Losse- au’ 
The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 


has been 


OFFICE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WMLL STREET, N.Y. 
EW YORK YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING: STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1873.. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from January t:tto De- 
Gember 31-t, (ST bececrerereeeseeesss 










1,378 8°6 06 


Total Premiums.,... 1,(2',576 99 





Amount of premiums earne:! from need [ 
Ist to December 3ist, 1874..-... [$1,401,079 20 
Less return premiums........ 7,143 27 





cscoces-ee Ot 318,615 93 
Losses, Com- 
missions, Expenses and Re- haven less 
salvages...... 


Ne’ earted premiums .... 
Paid during the same period : 


Pete ee ew eeteeerares 


1,065,183 89 


$244,427 04 


se eeeee 


Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 
August Ist....ceee...cceeereese $29,000 $0 Ov 
Paid cash rebat: ment to dealers..... $155,75 755 729 
Tk: Company has the fo!lowing Assets : 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United ae. State, Bank and 

ot! oe see. .eeeee 16,7 0 00 
Interest due on “Investmeuts ..... 5,983 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ......+++ 463,839 89 
-insurance and salvages oem anl 
ecrip of other companies .... 


3 


$997,062 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividenn of FIVE (5) PES CENT. wil) 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representative 
on and after MONDAY, January vdtb, .8:2. % 





TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, REiD, 


JAMES | REELAND, 
3AMt EL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN wooD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY E 


JO8K?H SLAGG. 
EDWARD M&KRITT, 
DANIEL T. WiLLETS, 


AS. D. FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 


SAMUEL L. HAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
+ at hg GRAY, HENRY k. KUNA ARDT 
. L, MoOREADY, JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 


WiLLIAte NELSON, Jg., CUAKLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, ’ JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOr?, 
an. Wweee WALTER, President, 
KOH. G. MON TEom KKY, Jr. 
e-Presid 5 
ALANSON W. HEGKMAN,  * 


conu’ lce-P resident 
C.J, ae Secretary. 


STEEL PENS. 























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
Bsr One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing’ 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle- 
ovated for their elasticity, duratility and evenves: of 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 19 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y.. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. taw- 
yers, Railway, lusurance and other Compenies, 


IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 20, 42, 57, 64, 66, G9, 71, 73. 7» «& SU 


BROADWAY, 

Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NKW STREET. 

Nos. 4, 6,11) 17, 19, 81 & 38 BROAD STEEET. 
Nos. 35'and 57 EXCHANGE PLAGK. 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREKEK’'". 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. ¥. 























